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To be mentally in a groove is to 
live in contemplating a given set of 
abstractions. The groove prevents 
straying across country. . . . But 
there is no groove of abstractions 


which is adequate for the compre- 





hension of human life. 
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Experiment in Selective Intake in a Family Society 
Dorothy C. Kahn 


HE idea of selection of intake is not new 

in social work. But attempts to express 
its meaning and to experiment with methods 
are peculiarly associated with current think- 
ing about the function of the family agency, 
and the nature of its relation to its clientele. 
Small organizations, or even large organiza- 
tions with district offices, where the initial 
relationship to the client is informal and 
intimate, have a long although perhaps quite 
unanalyzed experience in selective intake. 
In most organizations, the business of re- 
ceiving applications has almost inevitably 
become a kind of central machinery for 
transmitting them elsewhere for more inti- 
mate attention. The loss of something vital 
in the relationship between worker and client 
in this necessary interpolation of the appli- 
cation process itself has for many years been 
recognized by case workers. And this loss 
has come to be associated more with absence 
of skill at the intake point than with contact 
with another person. The very nature of the 
agency and its impersonality, as contrasted 
with the intimate personal relationships upon 
which successful treatment itself depends, 
make the problem a complex one. 

There are a number of traditional attitudes 
regarding the application process that it may 
be worth while to identify. Some of them 
are reasoned convictions which still animate 
current thinking ; others are necessary ration- 
alizations of the agency situation. One of- 
these is the “open-door” policy. In the 
minds of many people, one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the family agency 
is this “ open door.” It would be difficult to 
establish the origin of this concept, and it is 
not necessary to go into it here, except to 
indicate that with it may be associated the 


‘ 


notion of the family agency as an “ investi- 
gating ” or “ diagnostic ” center, and the be- 
lief, arising out of the financial federation 
idea, that it is necessary to have some ma- 
chinery which examines the merits of any 
application and presumably accepts all, at 
least for study. Perhaps this idea may have 
given rise to another notion which seems to 
be fairly firmly intrenched—that is, that a 
situation can be properly appraised only at a 
home visit; and the corollary of this—that 
anything which happens prior to the home 
visit may be relatively unimportant. It is 
from this notion that present procedure most 
radically departs. A sophisticated client re- 
cently bore witness to the prevalence of this 
notion when, in the early days of attempts at 
discrimination at the intake point, he said to 
the application secretary, ‘‘ You only take the 
application, then you have to send it upstairs 
and somebody has to come to see me.” 
Further traditional obstacles are the fear of 
the case worker that any intensive attention 
to the client and his problems at the point of 
intake may spoil a later contact, and the fear 
that the client may develop a feeling that 
the application secretary is the responsible 
person in the situation. 

All these tend to minimize the application 
process and to lose for us the enormous 
values in the psychological situation in which 
the client makes his approach to the agency. 
In the development of our thinking about 
client participation, we have become aware 
of the fact that the clumsiness of application 
procedure has very often involved not only 
the agency but the client himself in much 
more than they bargained for. Some case 
workers believe that never in their relation- 
ships with the client do they have as ade- 
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quate a test of the client’s motive power as 
in this initial contact, and since this motive 
power so largely determines the possibilities 
of the case work relationship, there is good 
reason for attempting to determine, at the 
outset, how far a client wishes to become 
involved with us in working out his problem. 
However sure we may be that this factor 
may change in the course of treatment, rais- 
ing this question at the point of intake is an 
important aspect of the change of emphasis 
in case work thinking which has thus far 
found expression chiefly in the later stages 
of the case work relationship. 

There is danger of confusing selective in- 
take with the current connotations of limita- 
tion of intake. That they have a relation- 
ship cannot be denied. This is true not only 
on logical but historical grounds. Logically, 
any attempt at selection is automatically lim- 
iting in its effect. Historically, it is prob- 
ably true that much of current thinking 
about the function of the family agency is 
related to the growing impact on this agency, 
and the attendant desire of the agency to 
find a level of operation in which its known 
standards of work can be successfully main- 
tained in the interest of its clientele. Leav- 
ing aside the possibilities of staff expansion, 
which are necessarily limited in any time of 
stress, a number of devices have been used, 
from time to time, by various family soci- 
eties. Limiting intake or the “ closed-door ” 
policy is one of these, and has been resorted 
to by a growing number of agencies in the 
present situation. Refusing certain types of 
cases automatically is another. The selective 
approach differs from these in that it cannot 
be expected to deal effectively with the im- 
pact on the agency of a growing clientele. 
Its distinguishing characteristic, therefore, 
is a positive emphasis, as contrasted with the 
necessary resistance which family agencies 
have been forced to set up in the face of 
unmanageable burdens. It is an effort to 
discover by the most painstaking case-by- 
case analysis, not what the family agency 
cannot do, but rather what situations lend 
themselves to the peculiar skills that have 
been developed. 


IN order to describe adequately the experi- 
ment in progress in the Philadelphia Jewish 
Welfare Society, it is perhaps important to 


indicate how this organization arrived at the 
point where it now finds itself. This agency, 
like many others, had gone through a history 
in relation to applications which was signifi- 
cant, even before thé days of a professional 
staff. Originally, members of the Board 
took turns in receiving applications and 
doubtless exercised some type of discrimina- 
tion in dealing with them. This method 
persisted even after case workers had been 
added to the staff. Later this activity of 
Board members was replaced by the office 
hour method when staff members took turns 
receiving applications. This was succeeded 
by the use of a single application clerk who 
took all applications. 

It is not possible at the present time to 
explain the philosophy that accompanied 
these various changes, but it is clear that, 
however unsatisfactory the last method may 
have been, it persisted over an enormous 
number of years in spite of the growing feel- 
ing of case workers that there was a need 
for case work skill at the intake point. 
Whether because the application clerk was so 
valuable as a time-saving factor for the case 
workers, or because thinking had not pro- 
gressed to its present articulate stage, this 
feeling on the part of case workers in the 
organization had never been expressed in 
any project for concrete reorganization. 
Budget difficulties themselves are in part an 
explanation. In 1929, the budget included 
a request for a case worker as Application 
Secretary, but this request found no support 
in the Federation Budget Committee. Then 
arose the determination to experiment. In 
order to demonstrate what benefits might 
accrue to the organization from the change 
in method and to secure concrete material 
for their own consideration of this problem, 
supervisors, executives, and selected work- 
ers took turns during the summer of 1929 
in working at the Application Desk. The 
result was that, when there was a change of 
personnel at the Application Desk, the new 
person was selected with definite points in 
mind (although the budget still did not allow 
for an experienced case worker in this posi- 
tion), and was placed undér the supervision 
of the Case Supervisor of the agency. 

It was during this same period with 
mounting case loads and expenditures that 
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DOROTHY 


the organization raised the question of the 
limitation of intake. The Board of the 
Society felt that because of community rela- 
tionships any such action would require 
Federation sanction and that, so long as the 
Federation did not categorically prohibit a 
deficit, it was, by implication, making it pos- 
sible for the Society to incur one, if necessary. 
When the deficit situation became acute, this 
was pointed out to the Federation Budget 
Committee, and in June, 1930, there came 
an order from the Federation to the agency 
to accept no more families for relief and to 
made immediate effort to bring its operations 
within certain necessary limitations. 

The organization immediately was faced 
with the concrete dilemma which, in one 
form or another, has confronted most family 
agencies in recent years: How could the 
doors of a family society be closed without 
creating havoc for potential clients, as well 
as for the community organization, in which 
the Federation took pride? It was deter- 
mined at once to emphasize that at no time 
was the family agency meeting all the needs 
in the community and that, even when there 
were no restrictions on its activities, it found 
in the natural course of its work a great 
diversity between the application and the 
nature of subsequent service. It seemed, 
therefore, that here was a genuine test of the 
validity of a selective approach. While it 
could not be expected that arbitrary limita- 
tion of intake on the relief side would not 
work serious hardships, it seemed possible 
to mitigate some of these difficulties by at- 
tempting, at the point of intake, to discover 
ways of meeting these on a service level, 
even for those clients whose direct applica- 
tion was for relief, rather than to turn away 
all applications because a specific request 
could not be granted. The actual limitation 
period lasted only six weeks but the experi- 
ence gained during this period indicated the 
direction of the present experiment. 

During this period all new applications _ 
were received by the supervisors of the dis- 
tricts and carefully considered by them. 
Many applications, of course, were directly 
for service and here the supervisors had an 
opportunity to test out the validity of the 
selective approach without the difficulties 
that centered around a relief situation. 
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Where the application was for relief, the 
situation was thoroughly reviewed with the 
client, the organization situation was made 
clear, but an offer extended to help work out 
the problem in some way which might not 
involve relief. The client was encouraged to 
use the organization’s service if it seemed to 
be appropriate to his needs. The effect of 
this method on the relief situation is no part 
of the consideration of this particular report, 
but it is probably worth while to mention the 
fact that this approach resulted indirectly in 
enabling us to raise some additional funds 
for cases that seemed to sift through this 
selective process as most seriously in need of 
financial help. This does not mean, of 
course, that this method could have been 
applied in the increasingly difficult relief 
situation of the winters of 1930 and 1931, 
or the current winter; and had the funds of 
the semi-public and later public relief bureau 
not been made available, there would have 
been a tragic situation in the community. 
Nevertheless, one aspect of the selective 
method had been given a severe test, and the 
brief period of limited intake had been 
turned to account in actually improving 
machinery for the reception of clients. 


BECAUSE it was difficult for supervisors 
to give time necessary to take applications, 
it was determined for a further period of 
experimentation to select a member of the 
supervisory staff, who was relieved of her 
regular duties for enough time to take all 
new applications. 

It is probably necessary to point out that 
an organization functioning through one 
central office, which occupies space in a 
building in which the financial federation 
and most of the other non-institutional agen- 
cies have headquarters, will find its reception 
office a “catch all” for a wide variety of 
demands. Chief among these, of course, are 
visits from the already known clients of the 
agency who call, by appointment or other- 
wise, to see the case worker, and other 
clients making application for the first time, 
or perhaps renewing their acquaintance with 
the organization. A Reception Desk has 
been maintained since 1919 as a general re- 
ceiving station. It is at present manned by 
a worker who might have qualified as an 
apprentice or student in training. She is a 
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college graduate with some secretarial ex- 
perience in this and other social agencies, 
and has been able to develop a high degree 
of skill in dealing with the situations which 
confront her. It has always been necessary 
for this person to receive all visitors, except 
those having specific directions. Likewise, 
she has always done a certain amount of 
steering; a fair proportion of applications 
(previously recorded as rejected) were 
steered*to other agencies or otherwise dis- 
posed of at this desk. New applications or 
reapplications—in fact, everything but cases 
obviously within the sphere of some other 
organization or, perhaps more accurately, 
out of the domain of the Jewish Welfare 
Society—were accepted and passed on to the 
districts for further examination and prob- 
able treatment. Up to this point the method 
at present in use is no different. 

In the period studied for this report—five 
and a half months from April 1 to Septem- 
ber 15, 1931—there were approximately 
7,000 visits at the Reception Desk. This 
was a somewhat atypical period in some re- 
spects because, in addition to 5,000 visits 
from clients already known to the agency 
and actually under care, there were approx- 
imately 1,000 visits from members of fam- 
ilies who had been cared for through the 
Jewish Welfare Society by the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Fund and who during this 
period were transferred to the newly estab- 
lished Bureau of Unemployment Relief. In 
addition to this, there were 916 applications 
from wholly new or formerly known clients, 
245 of which were disposed of at the Recep- 
tion Desk as coming directly within the 
province of the Bureau of Unemployment 
Relief or such other agencies as the Red 
Cross, the Veterans’ Bureau, the Legal Aid 
Sureau, the Prison Welfare, the Municipal 
Court of Domestic Relations, and so on. , All 
these, of course, involved the kind of steer- 
ing for which skill is required. Neverthe- 
less, they have come to be readily distinguish- 
able from another group of cases which may 
eventually have been disposed of in a similar 
way, but by a process which has come to 
have a different meaning. It was at this 
point that the distinction between the older 
method and the present experiment entered. 

The worker at the Reception Desk and her 


predecessors all have recognized that they 
lack not only time but the knowledge, skill, 
and authority to give certain applications the 
attention which seems to be immediately 
warranted. This postponement of his op- 
portunity to tell his story until he could be 
visited at home, as indicated earlier, has 
meant a damming up of the emotional drive 
which brought the client to the agency. One 
of the interesting and unexpected develop- 
ments of the present method is the response 
of clients to what might have been expected 
to appear very cumbersome machinery. 
They come to the Reception Desk and, some- 
what to the surprise even of the Reception 
Secretary, show relief and eagerness to talk 
with a second person who has more time and 
is frequently introduced as a person who is 
in a better position to give advice. These 
clients are then introduced to the Applica- 
tion Secretary or, in placement applications, 
to the Child Care Supervisor. 

Inasmuch as the Child Care Supervisor 
functions in precisely the same way as the 
Application Secretary, but on a special group 
of cases, this report will not discuss her 
distinct function. 

The Application Secretary thus receives a 
selected group of cases for consideration: 
some of them are accepted for further treat- 
ment by the agency, others go no further 
than her desk. The distinction between cases 
disposed of by the Application Secretary and 
cases disposed of by the Reception Desk has 
been suggested in what we have chosen to 
call “* desk service.”” Cases accepted for fur- 
ther treatment in the agency are dealt with 
as they would be by the case worker in her 
first contact with the family, with certain 
necessary differences which will become 
clear in a more intensive examination of the 
content of the Application Secretary’s job. 
It is in two aspects of the content of this job 
that we are chiefly interested. First, the 
manner in which a considerable number of 
applications may be disposed of with entire 
satisfaction to the client and justice to his 
situation; and second (and this is more im- 
portant), the effect which the discriminating 
process at the point of intake may have on 
future relationships with clients in accepted 
cases. Some light may be thrown on this 
question of content by the attached table, but 
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it should be pointed out that, while this table 
indicates distribution of intake, it cannot 
possibly do justice to the individual situation 
which it tabulates, and further study is being 
given to this factor by analyses of actual 
interviews. 
DISTRIBUTION OF INTAKE 
April 1, 1931, to September 15, 1931 





Not accepted by Reception Clerk........... 245 
Accepted and referred to Unemployment 

ES ket EE ee) ee 259 
Referred by Application Secretary to super- 

OT 8 Ree ee 342 
Referred by Application Secretary or Child 

Care Supervisor to District.............. 70 
RR ch cian ek Sm) has Ba eal el eee A 916 


The table shows 245 cases not accepted by 
the Reception Clerk; of these, 96 had unem- 
ployment as their major problem and asked 
specifically for financial relief (91 were re- 
ferred to the Bureau of Unemployment Re- 
lief ); 18 needed special care, surgical appli- 
ances, and the like; 51 asked for work only ; 
44 were in need of medical or convalescent 
care and were referred to appropriate agen- 
cies; 17 presented marital problems and were 
referred back to the Court of Domestic Re- 
lations where they were already known; the 
remaining 19 required various specialized 
services on légal and property matters and 
were also referred to appropriate agencies. 

In all probability the 245 cases not ac- 
cepted would, under the old system all of 
them have been treated in precisely the same 
way. The important point, however, is that 
many of the 342 cases disposed of, either by 
the Application Secretary, supervisor, or 
worker (this refers to a case worker who 
may have known the client previously), 
would under the old system have been dis- 
posed of just as the 245 were, or else have 
slipped through for district service—which 
experience has shown to be either unneces- 
sary or positively unwise. The numbers are, 
of course, considerably distorted by the pres- 
ence of the unemployment problem and spe- 
cial resources for meeting this problem. 
One hundred and ninety-eight applications 
referred by the Reception Clerk to the Ap- 
plication Secretary, where something more 
than routine referral to the Bureau of Un- 
employment Relief was indicated, received 
a type of attention which no application 
except in unusual circumstances received 
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under the old system. The Application 
Secretary is now discovering, in her inter- 
views with this group of clients, opportuni- 
ties for co-operative work with the Bureau 
of Unemployment Relief on the part of our 
agency which might otherwise escape atten- 
tion.’ This leaves 144 applications which 
under the old system would either have been 
rejected at the Reception Desk or gone 
through to the district. The very fact that 
the Reception Clerk selected these to pass 
on to the Application Secretary indicates 
that in all probability they would under 
previous arrangements have gone through to 
the district, thereby tripling the number of 
applications actually accepted by the agency. 
It would be interesting if we had, for pur- 
poses of comparison, a more careful analy- 
sis of rejected and accepted applications 
under the old system, as well as some data 
indicative of the reappearance of rejected 
applications. One interesting test of the 
present method is the fact that, although it 
has been a part of our method in interview- 
ing clients at the Application Desk to leave 
the way open for a return, only two clients 
have thus far found it necessary to take 
advantage of this opportunity. 

An attempt is being made to define more 
precisely what we call “desk service” 
through further study of the interviews 
themselves. They make abundantly clear 
the fact that a client who comes to the 
agency with a specific problem not only 
welcomes but actually needs an opportunity 
to talk himself out, at least to the point 
where his drive to make the application has 
taken him. This may mean only a slight 
specific service which can be rendered on 
the spot. In other instances, an unhurried 
discussion with the case worker may be all 
that is needed to indicate further possibilities 
for the client to deal with his own problem. 
In still other cases, emotional release in this 
particular situation may be all that is needed. 
These subtle factors cannot be tabulated, but 
to those who are interested in the experiment 
they suggest its most challenging aspect. 
Questions about this group of cases center 
around such considerations as, “ How far 
can the Application Secretary go, in her in- 

* See mimeographed supplement to Monthly Sum- 


mary No. 1, on “ Unemployment Relief Bureaus,” 
Family Welfare Association of America, N. Y. 
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terview with the client, in actual treatment ? ” 
“At what point can she determine when a 
case requires more than the peculiarities of 
her position make it possible for her to 
contribute ? ” 

In cases where the first contact makes 
clear the need for further treatment, will 
her interest center around the interpretation 
of the agency, and what it may be expected 
to do for the client? This involves explor- 
ing the client's capacity to enter into a par- 
ticipating relationship with the agency in 
meeting his problem. Fears that this ap- 
proach is hampering to the case worker in 
later establishing her relationship to the 
client have thus far seemed to be unfounded. 
In fact, there seems to be emerging a feeling 


DEPARTMENT 


that the cases accepted for service through 
this method offer challenging opportunities 
to the case worker—the client is prepared 
for her entrance and is relieved of some 
of the conflicts which so often attend his 
entrance upon the client relationship. 

The value of this machinery is now being 
consciously tested in terms of actual experi- 
ence. ‘The case supervisor has for several 
months led a staff seminar devoted to analy- 
ses of interviews. Discussion is bringing 
out numerous questions which lead directly 
into a consideration of the function of the 
agency and the interpretation of this func- 
tion to the public (including the client!), 
involving both techniques and philosophy of 
client-worker relationship. 


An Intake Department 
Harold Coy 


VEN in normal times, intake is a notori- 

ous disturber of the peace. Coming in 
unexpected flurries, it upsets the smooth 
operation of district routine. Emergencies 
in new cases will not bide their time; they 
rudely push aside carefully worked out 
treatment plans on long-standing cases and 
the professional worker is likely to find this 
most satisfying part of her work repeatedly 
sidetracked because of an intake emergency. 
Today, in most family agencies, the intake 
rate is so high that a fair-sized staff could 
be kept busy on it alone. Yet the number 
of carried-over cases has also increased and 
must receive attention. 

Two years ago, in January 1930, the St. 
Louis Provident Association organized an 
Intake Department separate from the district 
offices to take care of applications and con- 
trol the flow of cases to the districts. The 
Intake Department is located in the central 
office of the Association and here, so far as 
possible, all first interviews are held. Be- 
cause most of the requests for help are due 
to unemployment it is usually the man of 
the family who applies and with whom the 
agency has its initial contact. The worker 
tries in this first interview to determine 
whether the case shall be disposed of on the 
basis of incidental service or shall be taken 
under care and a home visit promised. 
Cases taken under care are assigned to a 


visitor in the Intake Department pending 
further study to ascertain the seriousness of 
the situation. If the case can be handled 
through some slight service, this is given 
by the Intake Department; but, if the 
problems are more complicated and involve 
intensive case work, it is referred to the 
appropriate district as soon as it can be taken 
care of there. Pending referral to the dis- 
trict, however, the case stays in the Intake 
Department where the emergency situation 
is cared for and some preliminary work 
accomplished. 

The Intake Department thus acts as a sort 
of reservoir, feeding cases into the districts 
with an easy and controlled flow and pro- 
tecting the districts against unpredictable 
storm and stress. The Intake Department 
is specially equipped to take the brunt of the 
onslaught. In set-up it is more flexible 
than a district office. It has a small staff in 
summer and a large one in winter. Its per- 
sonnel specializes in emergency work and 
short-time cases. No threatened eviction 
disturbs its normal routine, as was often the 
case in the districts; the Intake Department 
lives, moves, and has its being amid evictions. 
The Department does of course bring large 
numbers of applicants to a centralized point 
of application, which may have discouraging 
and demoralizing results, but this disad- 
vantage is partially obviated by speeding up 
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interviews and by having applicants leave 
through an exit which gives them no oppor- 
tunity to talk to those still waiting for an 
interview. 

How can interviews be speeded up? By 


clearing rapidly; by having more interview-. 


ers; by having them at the right time; by 
avoiding unnecessarily extended first inter- 
views. Rapid clearing from the front desk 
disposes quickly of many who are already 
under care of the organization or of another 
society. ‘‘ Information only ” cases and the 
like are also usually weeded out at the front 
desk before they get to the interviewer. By 
the beginning of 1932, the Provident Asso- 
ciation plans to have twenty-five visitors and 
ten interviewers, besides clerical help, in the 
Intake Department. An interviewer aver- 
ages 25 to 30 interviews a day; an intake 
of 250 a day or more can be handled. 


PEAK periods of the day for applications 
are between 10 a.m. and 2 P.M., and again 
from about 3:40 p.m. on. Formerly this 
meant falling behind in interviewing during 
these periods. Now, however, two half- 
time interviewers are on duty, their periods 
overlapping at lunch hour so that the depart- 
ment fairly weil keeps pace with the mid- 
day crowd. The late afternoon crowd 
formerly made it necessary to work as late 
as 9 P.M. or to call in overtime help from 
the districts, but with an increased interview- 
ing staff this probably will be unnecessary. 

Another time-saving method is to shorten 
the initial interview when the case is obvi- 
ously one which must be taken under care, 
leaving the detailed interview to the visitor 
who makes the home visit. If, however, the 
only contact is to be with the interviewer in 
the office or if the disposition of the case is 
in doubt, it may be necessary to spend con- 
siderable time discussing a plan which may 
make it unnecessary to take the family 
under care. 

One disadvantage in having a central In- 
take Department lies in the confusion of the 
applicant who is sent to the central office 
instead of the district office from which he 
was helped, say, last winter. Furthermore, 
in any given area a certain amount of intake 
work is being carried on by both the district 
and the central office. Everything is done to 
minimize any possible resultant inconven- 
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ience. Applicants who appear at the wrong 
office are referred and are given carfare in 
cases of sickness or emergency. Each in- 
take visitor has her own area, so she is as 
familiar with neighborhood resources as if 
she were working from a district office. 
Actually two visitors are assigned to each 
of the Intake Department’s districts: one a 
thoroughly experienced visitor, the other 
less experienced. The former takes the more 
difficult cases arising in that area and may 
also carry the heavier load—a given Intake 
area may have a total of 180 cases at one 
time; of these the senior visitor may carry 
110 and the junior visitor 70. The desirable 
standard is reckoned at about 160 cases for 
each two-visitor Intake area, but in practice 
it probably averages 180. The load of a 
visitor may run as high in exceptional cases 
as 140 (or as low as 50 during a period of 
rapid turnover). It is obvious, of course, 
that case loads in the Intake Department can 
be much higher than in the districts, since 
cases requiring intensive case work are 
transferred to the districts. 

Certain types of cases almost always re- 
quire intensive case work and are therefore 
earmarked for transfer to the districts as 
rapidly as they can be absorbed. These in- 
clude cases involving widows, verified deser- 
tion or non-support, long-time health or 
mental problems, juvenile delinquency, prob- 
lems of property or complicated insurance, 
and serious housing or domestic situations. 
Cases of relatively uncomplicated unemploy- 
ment are handled entirely in Intake Depart- 
ment, as are also non-resident cases, for 
which there is a special Intake visitor. The 
general rule is to keep in Intake Department 
any case in which there is hope of adjust- 
ment within a month or six weeks. (Fam- 
ilies without young children are temporarily 
being handled from a special office.) 

Cases are transferred from Intake Depart- 
ment to the districts as the quota of the 


‘latter permits. Discretion in choosing the 


particular cases which shall be transferred is 
vested in the superintendent of Intake De- 
partment, who, however, frequently chooses 
to consult with a member of the supervisory 
group of the organization as to which cases 
should be transferred, and to consider the 
recommendations of the Intake visitors. 
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Occasionally (but not often in these 
times), a district may be able to absorl cases 
faster than Intake Department has them to 
transfer. In such a contingency, that dis- 
trict temporarily accepts any direct intake 
which chances to come its way. Ii the 
applicant goes to the Intake Department 
first, however, he is interviewed there and 
the case immediately transferred. Some- 
times applications come to- the Intake De- 
partment from residing in the 
outlying parts of the city, which are not in 
the theoretical area of the Department. In 
such cases, the proper district is telephoned 
and arrangements are made to take the first 
interview at Intake Department, to send the 
applicant to the district office, or, occasion- 
ally, to have him go home and await a visit. 


persons 


INTAKE visitors are out on the firing line 
as is no one else. It is an assignment favor- 
able to the development of esprit de corps. 
Speaking of those who prosper profession- 
ally under the rigors of Intake Department, 
Miss Charlotte Ring, the superintendent, 
declares that it strengthens their physical 
and mental fitness, keeps them awake and 
on their toes, sharpens their ability to recog- 
nize a problem and handle an emergency 
and helps them to make quick adjustments. 
As a rule, visitors placed in Intake Depart- 
ment spend about a year there before being 
transferred back to the district; sometimes 
they spend a longer time. Naturally, not all 
are transferred at one time, and adjustments 
are made so that Intake Department may 
greatly expand its staff in winter. Relatively 
new workers are not as a rule placed in 
Intake Department, but one visitor did re- 
ceive most of her experience there and, 
despite the emergency conditions with which 
she was surrounded, developed an excellent 
feeling for case work. : 
What is the effect on the visitor of a 
period of working in Intake Department? 
Does she become superficial and slipshod in 
professional work because of the emergency 
situation in which she is placed? Is she 
depressed and overwhelmed by witnessing 
the never-ending flow of applications, none 
of which she can go into intensively? The 
answer is that it depends on the visitor: to 
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some the experience is depressing, but to 
others, perhaps the greater number, it has 
been stimulating. Each Intake visitor car- 
ries one long-time case for treatment so that 
she may not entirely get out of the habit of 
carrying treatment through. And the Intake 
visitor is not by any means excused from 
careful planning on her other cases, despite 
the fact that she does not carry through on 
the more complicated ones. She tries to 
formulate and work according to a plan from 
the time she takes over each case; and, if 
she later transfers it, she attaches to the 
case record an outline giving the reasons for 
transferring, the nature of the problems, 
and the suggested plan. 

Without Intake Department or some 
other special arrangement, the Provident 
Association could never have met the emer- 
gency of the past two years. But will In- 
take Department have a permanent place in 
the set-up of the Provident Association? 
The prospects are that it will. Will it be 
needed after normal times return? Perhaps 
the good old days known as “ normal times ” 
will not be with social workers for a iong 
time, if ever. Regardless of economic re- 
covery, social agencies will undoubtedly be 
affected for years by the aftermath of the 
present depression and there is, moreover, 
every reason to believe that a turn of the 
business cycle will not wipe out certain social 
problems such as machine-made unemploy- 
ment. Lven if the organization’s task could 
once more be conceived of as no more than 
in 1928, Intake Department might play an 
invaluable part as a balance-wheel for the 
organization. Ten unexpected applications 
coming to a district office in the course of a 
day, for example, could entirely demoralize 
the routine; but, coming to Intake Depart- 
ment, along with applications from other 
parts of the city, they would be accepted as 
part of the day’s work. An Intake Depart- 
ment makes possible planned intake for the 
districts. From the point of view of the 
Intake staff, it permits intensive concentra- 
tion on the problem of first interviews and 
initial case work. From the point of view 
of the district staffs, it permits the feeling 
that after all it is possible to lay plans for 
treating long-time problems with some hope 
of being able to carry them to fruition. 
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The Intake Desk 
Ada Edwards 


N a number of agencies it seems that the 

person with case work training is more 
and more coming to be the one who has the 
original contact with the client. The think- 
ing behind this has been that this original 
contact is one of the utmost importance and 
will determine to a marked degree the 
client’s ability to accept what the agency has 
to offer. And as what the agency offers is 
more or less determined by its case work 
standards, a trained case worker is best able 
to give an initial interpretation of case work 
concepts to the person coming to ask for 
help. 

During the stress of the past months when 
the normal intake of the family agency has 
been multiplied many times, it has been 
necessary to devote some real thinking to 
limitation of intake to the end that these 
families whom we, as agencies, do accept 
will be those to whom we can definitely 
offer something of value, recognized as such 
by them. This has meant not so much the 
careful rejection of those applicants who 
because of various local set-ups and policies 
definitely belong to another agency in the 
community, but rather the shifting of re- 
sponsibility of decision from the agency to 
the would-be client in such a way that (1) 
he is often able to make his own adjustment ; 
or (2) this can be made for him by the 
person with whom he has his first interview. 
It is of the families who, if we are skilful 
enough in our first contacts, will not become 
apart of our long time case load that I shall 
write, asking, however, for your understand- 
ing that responsibility for certain situations 
in all the different groups mentioned is 
legitimately and perhaps fully ours. 

Out of the experience of taking applica- 
tions—as a case worker—for the past two 


years I have rather definitely the feeling that . 


agreat number of persons coming to a fam- 
ily organization asking for help have no 
specific idea what they want or need, or 
what the organization has to offer. The 
clients who come to us might be classified 
roughly in three groups—not always mutu- 
ally exclusive: I. Those who come as a last 
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resort (concentric forces having become too 
much to be longer borne alone), quite doubt- 
ful as to our ability to help, but forced to 
hope that we can; II. those who apply be- 
cause a neighbor is receiving a weekly $3 
allowance and our applicant feels that he 
also might as well be receiving this; III. 
those who come because in the past they 
have learned, at the onset of the slightest 
difficulty, to lean on an organization. 


In meeting these applicants the psychology 
of good salesmanship has something to offer 
case work. We want to satisfy them, to 
give them so far as we are able what they 


_ask or an acceptable alternative, yet not to 


involve ourselves in anything which we are 
unable to carry through. To each one in 
group I—those who come as a last resort— 
our interviewer must give the feeling that 
we are intensely interested not only in him 
as an individual and as part of a family 
group but in planning with him an attainable 
way out of the maze of difficulties besetting 
him. This very interest on our part may be 
sufficiently dynamic to afford him enough 
emotional security so that he will be able 
for a time at least to cope with his own 
problems—confident, now that we stand by 
able to help if necessary. Or the release 
given him by our non-emotional acceptance 
of his long story of trials and tribulations 
may relieve his feeling of personal grievance 
against the established social order so that 
he may wish to try again under his own 
power. 

To group Il—those who come because a 
neighbor comes—we must interpret, in a way 
satisfying to them, that while we can give 
financial assistance to those of our clients 
who need it we do not give it to everyone 
who asks. This must be done in a manner 
which will arouse the client’s intelligent 
appreciation, not his feeling of antagonism 
or fancied discrimination against himself. 
Clients of this group are frequently those 
persons who live in a socialized world of 
their own, where necessities belong right- 
fully to everyone, where one has no inhibi- 
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tions about accepting relief, where there is 
no stigma attached to taking it. We might 
agree with these persons that they probably 
haven’t enough to live on as both they and 
we wish they might. We might regret with 
them that we can’t do more to bring about 
the desired standard of living but explain 
that under the present set-up of society this 
is not possible. We might sketch for them 
briefly the more basic needs that we are 
meeting—give them indirectly a more flat- 
tering picture of their own conditions than 
they have previously held. Our rejection of 
their plan should be largely economic, deter- 
mined by our own monetary limitations. Be- 
cause of their philosophy we need have no 
fear that money given to them would lessen 
their desire and effort to care for themselves. 

With group II1I—those who are habitually 
dependent—we can begin a re-conditioning, 
a different motivating—placing value on 
self-maintenance, self-direction, hoping in 
time to make them more independent and 
more willing to try to stand by their own 
efforts; giving them not the feeling that we 
no longer wish to help them as we have pre- 
viously done, but that they will be best off 
helping themselves. In other words, we can 
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attempt a shifting of value from money, as 
such and for itself, to self-adequacy in its 
many phases. 

To each of these persons, in any of the 
three groups, by our’ attitude toward him, 
our respect for his point of view, our accept- 
ance and understanding of him, we “ at the 
point of intake’ can offer some satisfaction 
though we may or may not accept him as a 
client. We can give him a degree of under- 
standing of what we, as an agency, have to 
offer materially, of what we have to offer in 
human relationship. We can suggest and 
open up to his vision his own resources 
which have perhaps been lying dormant. 
We can perhaps motivate him to utilize 
these—in itself a therapy because of the 
self-confidence thus engendered. We can 
correlate his needs with our ability to meet 
them. We can make of him a friendly 
participant in what we have to offer and 
give him an understanding of our limita- 
tions. If further contact is necessary we 
can pass him on in a receptive mood to a 
district case worker, so that he will be ready 
to accept her as someone who will offer the 
best at her disposal as both he and she feel 
it helpful to his individual needs. 


Vibrations Under Strain 
Ruth Hill 


“ UR staff, with a few additional 

workers, carried as many families in 
January as it did all last year. Their spirit 
is simply fine in spite of their long hours 
and evident fatigue.” One recalls the test- 
ing of a bridge by the number of vibrations 
under strain and a few other reflec- 
tions come streaming in on the subject of the 
baffling present and how our staffs are stand- 
ing up under the new threats of continued 
overtime, new peaks in case loads, salary 
cuts or other sacrifices. 

What effect are our temporary workers 
having upon the regular staff? While 
breathing eternal gratitude for the splendid 
service these auxiliaries are adding to the 
agencies, we pause soberly to consider 
whether the distinctions between the trained 
and partially trained staff members may 
appear too vague to the supporting public to 
make it possible to maintain educational 


qualifications for personnel in the future. 
Under the spur of necessity, when these 
additional workers have come, in numbers 
equal to the regular staff, we have welcomed 
them and set up as high qualification stand- 
ards as was possible—but never as high as 
the regular standards. Already, inquiring 
aides are asking what the difference is be- 
tween their work and that of the regular 
staff since both groups are carrying heavy 
lists of cases without much opportunity for 
intensive treatment. Unless we can keep 
the distinctions, not only in mind but in evi- 
dence by performance and record, we shall 
be poor defenders of professional prepara- 
tion. This carries a challenge to articulate 


our conscious efforts to adapt method and 
techniques to new conditions. 

One society has recently compared the re- 
sults of manning a certain district, where 
large numbers of the unemployed were com- 
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ing for help, first with untrained staff mem- 
bers and later with well qualified staff 
workers. The contrast in relief totals and 
relief administration was strongly in favor 
of the trained personnel. We will be more 
convinced of the value of training and more 
convincing as interpreters if these occasional 
comparisons are made and their evaluations 
of accomplishments considered. 

Let us not lose our advance toward a pro- 
fessional status by a vague impulse to avoid 
anything which might be thought disparag- 
ing toward the fine people who have joined 
hands with us in this emergency period. The 
presence of volunteers and paid emergency 
recruits in our ranks means fresh scrutiniz- 
ing of each procedure we have grown accus- 
tomed to. We test our methods, we clarify 
our objectives, and we learn to enunciate. 

In a recent class group of second year 
students the discussion grew in liveliness 
whenever questions of handling intake and 
variations in service were opened up. The 
community's expectations from us, the value 
of meeting new recruits and a new clientele, 
and public welfare development in these 
present times were subjects they were 
already considering and on which they were 
eager to exchange ideas in class. With all 
the vicissitudes our young workers are en- 
during, who shall say that the gains in this 
period are not very real ones in the swing 
back to fundamental questions of our sup- 
port as a professional group and our func- 
tion in different periods of the nation’s life ? 

One society reported to the Monthly Sum- 
mary of the Department of Special Studies, 
“Every member of our staff now has some 
opportunity to supervise.” We see innu- 
merable examples of young workers taking 
part in determining intake policies, in hand- 
ling community projects or committee pro- 
grams, and in directing volunteers or aides. 
This infusion of the entire staff with greater 
than former responsibilities has tremendous 
import. It does, of course, mean taking 


great risks—but how stunningly our young. 


workers are rising to the occasion! As one 
of them said in discussing her former desire 
to leave the organization, “ We all feel now 
that we want to stand by the Associated 
Charities during this awfully difficult 
period.” These workers are facing a salary 
cut and yet they have a sense of spiritual 
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integration and of the elation that comes 
from pulling together in a great crisis. The 
importance of their role as family case 
workers has caught them. 


ESPECIALLY crushing just now are the 
occasional hasty or one-sided decisions on 
salary reductions. The cut itself isn’t so im- 
portant as the disillusionment coming out of 
a sense that we have failed to convey a high 
quality of contribution so as to be understood 
as professional. This comes when decisions 
have been arrived at without joint considera- 
tion where both directors and staff affected 
could, as true partners, talk over all the 
implications for the future. 

Insecurity in relationship of board and 
professional staff reduces the efficiency of 
both. It may be a case of simply not know- 
ing whether or not one has confidence in the 
other, but if insecurity is there the emotional 
wastage in the day’s effort shows. We are 
all stirred deeply these days by the vastness 
of calamity in lives we touch. It calls us to 
new degrees of willingness to sacrifice. At 
such a moment of extraordinary activity 
family workers and their boards stand in a 
new, high-purposed, joint endeavor, one 
which is founded on all tangible evidences of 
this very mutuality. Questions of budget 
problems, service as well as relief items are 
of tremendous interest to all, and participa- 
tion through counselling together can be a 
very precious and satisfying badge of a new 
honor. 

That honor comes through adapting to 
unknown conditions of work; to a peak—or 
a range of new peaks—in case load; to long 
days and evenings wrestling with different 
projects and new utilizations of skills for the 
conservation of human spirits in discourage- 
ment; through a willing modifying of our 
dearest development—the full, rounded plan 
of treatment; and a glad welcome, with a 
responsibility for orienting them, to un- 
trained people who are recruited. 

But “ your education begins,” said Justice 
Holmes, “ when you have begun 
yourselves to work upon the raw material 
for results which you do not see, cannot pre- 
dict, and which may be long in coming— 
when you take the fact that life offers you 
for your appointed task. No man has 
earned the right to intellectual ambition until 
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he has learned to steer his course by a star 
which he has never seen to dig by 
the divining rod for springs which he may 
never reach.” * 

But we shall rise to these great new chal- 
lenges more freely if our wings are not 
clipped by the fear that we are regarded in 
the guise of paid servants and cannot be 
frankly consulted with by those who have a 
responsibility for financial policies. The 
straws that are grasped at, in a search for 
ways out other than by cutting salaries, are 
often only comfortable compromises, such 
as extra vacations without salary or extended 
leave to study. These plans have the advan- 
tage of retaining the present professional 
salary rate on the books because, once re 
duced, it will be another painful climb to 
regain its former amount. But this com- 
promise constitutes an income reduction and 
may bring serious financial problems, espe- 
cially where young workers or those with 
heavy responsibilities are concerned. An- 
other serious and significant economizing in 
the family field has been shown through 
replacing leaders with those at less salary 
and with less ability. 

One feels sympathetic with the board or 
finance committee which may be apprehen- 
sive over the exhaustion of resources. It 
requires bringing out the difference between 
business office cuts and reductions in salary 
for a group of professional workers who are 
in the midst of what in business might be 
called boom conditions. Then there is the 
mob psychology to contend with: “ Every- 

*Walter Lippman, in the New York /erald- 
Tribune. 
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body’s doing it, why don’t you?” This 
needs thoughtful answering. First it may 
be shown that the amount saved by cutting 
professional salaries is too small in the total 
to be significant. The preparation and 
stimulation invested by the workers has been 
considerable and continuing—and too often 
entirely out of the workers’ own pockets. 
Lesides, we may know that the salaries now 
paid in the community are way below aver- 
age. Sacrifices in overtime and fatigue are 
out of proportion with those of other groups 
whose salaries are now being reduced. 

The lowering of morale by cutting is an 
important factor only where the decision has 
been reached by a “short, sharp shock”; 
when, along with financial loss, they have 
lost also the real satisfaction that results 
from doing a job which is recognized and 
appreciated. 

We come back to what it is that is worth 
saving in this shifting world: the comrade- 
ship of fine souls, client, worker—whether 
volunteer or trained; the sharing of tasks 
and experiences during a great common 
catastrophe; and new adaptations of our 
ways for releasing people imprisoned by 
despair. The picture of quiet poise and 
reasonableness in the staffs of our member 
agencies as it is revealed in the answers to 
the Special Studies Summaries is one of 
great promise. Perhaps, after all, our 
greatest contribution shall come through 
sharing courageously in the adaptation of 
function and methods to the strain of chang- 
ing conditions, with eves wide open as to 
risks and gains. 


Attitudes in Case Work Treatment 


Rose Brisken 


[* spite of the lack of well-tested or defined 
treatment procedures, most case workers 
who have grown sensitive through their 
work to the effect of one personality on 
another have intuitively felt the subtle and 
insistent influence of every human contact 
or behavior and know that therapy, for bet- 
ter or for worse, is taking place even without 
their conscious efforts at control. The case 
worker like anyone else in the individual’s 
social environment has a capacity to affect 


him by the rdle she takes and the attitude she 
assumes. Her attitude then may become one 
of her tools, and the precision with which it 
meets the varving needs of individuals in a 
given situation may be a criterion of its 
effectiveness. By attitude we mean the 
“expressed juice and essence of one’s ex- 
perience, religion, and philosophy,’’* or, on 


*“The Worker's Attitude as an Element in 
Social Case Work,” Tue Famity, July, 1924, 
p. 105. 
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4 more structural basis, as one’s tendency 
to do, one’s gesture, “ uncompleted act.” * 
Through attitude as articulated in words or 
as implied in manner the client perceives 
what the case worker is, ard thinks, and 
feels, both in reference to the client and to 
life as a whole. 

It is in the case work interview that we 
see the interplay of personality most vividly 
and, while we need to recogn:ze the impos- 
sibility of exact measurement, recorded in- 
terviews, especially where they are definitely 
a part of directed treatment,;do offer ma- 
terial worth our speculatio#. The two 
treatment interviews we present herewith 
were conscious attempts on t'je part of the 
case worker to interpret a hus#and and wife 
to one another so as to pro*iote a better 
marital adjustment through fan increased 


understanding. : 


i 
Interpretative Family oe 
Domestic difficulties in tke Lawrence 
family reached a climax whe Mrs. Law- 
rence had her husband arrested for assault 
following an outburst of jeakpusy. Six 
months before, they had been referred to the 


family society because the man had lost his 
job of fifteen years standing with a paper 
mill, and financial insecurity was now added 
to a home long burdened with increasing 
tensions in relationships. 

Mr. Lawrence is prematurely gray, and 


has a long, sensitive face. He likes to talk 
of his early ambitions to be a professional 
person, of his interest in art, magic, nature. 
Many of his close childhood associates are 
physicians and Mr. Lawrence, although con- 
stantly minimizing their success, gives evi- 
dence of jealousy over their better adjust- 
ments. Of Catholic-Irish origin, he was the 
oldest of four sons. His father was a 
habitual drunkard and died, shortly after 
Mr. Lawrence’s marriage, in a city hospital. 
Mr. Lawrence married young and cut off 
support from his mother—for which later 
he seemed to blame himself. 

Mrs. Lawrence was next to the youngest 
ina large family of attractive girls, German- 
Catholic in origin. The mother was the 
dominant person in the household, while 
Mrs. Lawrence was more closely tied up in 
her affections with her father whose dispo- 

*“Concept of Social Attitude,” by E. Faris. 
Journal of Applied Sociology, 1925, p. 404. 
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sition, like her own, was rather easy going. 
She is attractive in a coarse way, outgoing, 
energetic, and with a perpetual fund of 
humor which she uses at her husband’s ex- 
pense. The marriage, with a strong sexual 
attraction as its basis, was the end of a hasty 
courtship. The young couple went to live 
with his mother. The two women almost at 
once formed a strong bond of sympathy, 
founded perhaps on a common experience in 
having drinking and unstable husbands. 

Five children were born during the first 
seven years of marriage. Mr. Lawrence lost 
several jobs as a result of a sensitivity to 
offense at the hands of his employers which 
seemed almost paranoid. He drank habitu- 
ally, but not excessively, was jealous of his 
wife and refused to let her have male physi- 
cians at her confinements. At the same time 
he intimated in attitude and conversation 
that it was her coarser nature which pre- 
vented him from realizing his latent capacity 
for achievement. He liked to call her his 
“Ruth Elder,” stating that she was, in her 
frivolity and light-heartedness, crippling his 
career as the young aviatrix presumably had 
crippled her husband’s. 

Four years ago matters became distinctly 
worse when Mr. Lawrence’s brother, who 
had married Mrs. Lawrence’s sister, died of 
pneumonia. His widow, left with two 
children, married again and within a year 
had a child by the second marriage. Mr. 
Lawrence seized on this incident as evidence 
of direct insult against him as his advice had 
not been asked. At the same time he de- 
veloped a morbid fear of pneumonia for 
himself and family, insisting that they all 
gargle before retiring and on arising, shak- 
ing hands with no one, airing the house after 
visitors, and so on. At the same time 
jealousy of his wife increased. He accused 
her of wishing him to die so that she might 
remarry and have a baby by another man. 
His attitude toward the children was over- 
bearing and even cruel at times in his resist- 
ance to their adolescent struggles for free- 
dom. The family responded by avoiding 
him as much as possible and seeking escape 
in external associations. The household be- 
came divided into two camps; mother and 
children on one side, secretly ridiculing and 
rejecting the “crazy” father; the man 
alone on the other side, jealous, quickly 
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offended, and frequently attacking his wife 
in his drunken rages. At such times, Mrs. 
Lawrence would faint away, while the chil- 
dren rushed to her defense and Mr. Law- 
rence tearfully begged her to come back to 
life, calling her his beautiful sweetheart. 

When he lost his job, the jealousy, dom- 
ination, fear of germs all increased. The 
vite found refuge in cheap amusements, 
conspicuous dress, and mild flirtations. 
After the agency’s contact with the family 
began, Mr. Lawrence was inclined to deny 
all his wife’s complaints to the case worker. 
He constantly spoke of his family in terms 
of what he wanted rather than the actual 
situation, claimed that a job was his only 
need, balked the case worker’s efforts to face 
with him the destructive realities in his 
home, and to know him aside from his wife's 
account of him. Shortly after Christmas he 
split his wife’s lip in a jealous rage and she 
had him arrested. Two of the older children 
testified against him and he was imprisoned 
for two days. On his release he went to his 
brother’s house where the case worker sent 
him a letter asking him to see her in the 
office. Mr. Lawrence came to the district 
office. He was unshaven, his eyes were 
bloodshot, and his whole manner was no 
longer indicative of the buoyant self-conti- 
dence that had marked him previously. 
During the first part of the interview he kept 
his eyes averted and seemed suspicious and 
uncertain. Although he tried to create the 
impression of being a person who was 
gravely injured, it was evident that he had 
come in the hope of finding out his wife's 
attitude toward him and how far the case 
worker would lend herself to the role of 
peace-maker. 


The Interview with Mr. Lawrence 


At the outset, Mr. Lawrence informed us that he 
would never say one word against Mrs. Lawrence, 
no matter what she did to him. She was the 
mother of his five children whom he dearly loved 
and what is more, he loved and trusted her too, 
despite all appearance to the contrary. The day 
that he stops trusting his wife, he hopes to die, for 
life will no longer be worth living. His actions 
preceding his arrest simply arose out of hot tem- 
pered excitement of the moment. Sometimes it 
seems to him that his wife and the girls have 
secrets behind his back. Nothing much, but just 
enough to annoy him. He did not mean to split 
her lip and does not understand how it happened as 
he did not throw the vase in her direction, anyhow, 
but off at an angle and for the purpose of scaring 
her. Despite the humiliation she caused him by 


arresting him, he is willing to go back to “see all, 
hear all, but say nothing.” He will be a “ silent 
partner, and a father to his children.” He will 
forgive them, but he cannot say he will forget. 

Mr. Lawrence appeared to get some satisfaction 
out of recounting his entire prison experience, 
Told us how his own children had testified against 
him before the magistrate. He felt sure that the 
magistrate had “one eye on Mrs. Lawrence” else 
he would not have dealt so harshly with him. He 
was very indignant when the magistrate suggested 
that his asthma might have affected his judgment, 
He spent New Year’s Eve in prison. He told us 
in detail and with much vehemence how they 
stripped him of his possessions and threw him in a 
dirty cell with rats underneath. When he wert to 
the little barred window for air he saw _ blood- 
hounds circling the yard, and heard their weird 
howls. Water was given to him in a grease pail, 
and stale bread with it. The minute he touched 
the food he choked and vomited. May God forgive 
his wife for the deed she had done and may she 
never know what he felt. When he was finally 
freed Tuesday morning, he walked around in a 
circle three times before coming to himself. 

On coming to his senses, he decided immediately 
to get a job. He went to his brother, who had 
influenced a politician to get him out, and got some 
sleep and a shave. Then he began to canvass 
various wholesale firms in the city and finally 
landed a place as a night watchman. He works 
seven nights a week and will get four dollars a 
night. The manager seemed to be quite favorably 
impressed with Mr. Lawrence and promised him a 
day job in the shipping department in the near 
future. 

Mr. Lawrence is very anxious to know every- 
thing that Mrs. Lawrence had told us. We told 
him frankly that Mrs. Lawrence had given us a 
picture of his conduct and their relationships which 
was far more serious than the sort of picture he 
painted and we felt handicapped in our dealings 
with him because of this discrepancy. Mr. Law- 
rence admitted there was a lot more in his relation- 
ship with his wife than he cared to divulge. He 
hesitates to talk because he despises the type of 
man who does, and besides, since the case worker 
was a woman, she is sure inevitably to side with 
his wife. He seemed to have some feeling that 
because the family society was assisting Mrs. Law- 
rence’s sister, it would naturally take Mrs. Law- 
rence’s part. Finally, he told us that he did not 
like the atmosphere in his home—the way his wife 
and his children treated him. Ever since he lost his 
job he has noticed a perceptible change in their 
attitudes, even down to little Rena. When the 
girls go out they don’t ask his permission, but their 
mother’s. And Mrs. Lawrence has become un- 
friendly. She always wants to go to her mother 
or to a sister’s, or a neighbor’s, but never asks him 
to go. When she does ask him, he doesn’t like her 
tone. It is like doing a favor. She never says, 
“Now, Lester, let’s take a walk together” or 


“Let's stay at home together and just talk.” She _ 


and the kids are always snickering behind his back. 

And how he loved her when they first married. 
Mr. Lawrence actually began to cry in remember- 
ing this. He called her his “beautiful Jean.” He 
would want to be skinned alive and covered with 
gall and vinegar before seeing any harm come to 
her. And he still loves her, but has a terrible feel- 
ing that she does not love him so much. He has 
found out that she conceals things from him. Not 
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serious things, but still it gets on his nerves. She 
will tell him she went to her mother’s, and after- 
wards he finds out she had gone to the movies. 
Very frequently she will come back after one 
o'clock at night, and even refuse to answer his 
question as to where she has been. Of course he 
trusts her. He almost desperately assured us again 
and again that he trusted her. He went into the 
story again how her sister re-married after his 
brother died, and did not even ask his advice. That 
was just an example of how little her family con- 
sidered him. He had once just for fun told Mrs. 
Lawrence that she wished he were dead so that she 
could marry and have a baby by another man. She 
flew off the handle at that and it had somehow 
developed into a big fight. 

Sometimes he wishes that Mrs. Lawrence would 
have a baby. He loved the children when they 
were small. They were so helpless and dependent 
and loving. But Mrs. Lawrence just laughed it 
off. We asked whether there were any difficulties 
about intercourse and he said there were. He 
would have to hint for about a week before Mrs. 
Lawrence would consent. She was getting colder 
all the time. We told him of what Mrs. Lawrence 
had confided about his refusal to kiss her and he 
sheepishly admitted he was “a little peculiar” 
about germs. He seemed somewhat ashamed of 
his obsession and told us how his brother had died 
of pneumonia. 

He hoped that the case worker did not think he 
was “a bum,” because of the appearance he pre- 
sented. There were times when he was very intel- 
ligent and deep. He often took pleasure in study- 


ing people, their motives and purposes, and so on. 
When he was younger he had been interested in 


art, and science. He loved to visit museums and 
was interested in foreign culture. Mrs. Lawrence 
wasn't like that. She would be happy to gad about 
from one party to another, one sister to another. 
She understood neither him nor the things he loved. 
It was really on account of all this that he had 
taken to drink. 

We traced with Mr. Lawrence the fact that Mrs. 
Lawrence had been very young when they mar- 
ried. Her five children had come during the first 
seven years of their marriage. She had never had 
the time nor the opportunities to get the sort of 
light amusement that she loved. We tried to give 
him some objective insight into her personality. 
Some people get joy in life from doing things, see- 
ing people, seeing shows. Others like to sit back 
and think, study. His wife belonged to the former 
class. Now that her children were fairly grown, 
she had more time for the sort of pleasure long 
denied her. Just as he desired her to understand 
him, so was it necessary for him to understand her. 

Mr. Lawrence stated that he wished to go back 
and live with her as soon as possible. He would 
try to be more considerate and kind. We urged 
him not to throw himself hastily on Mrs. Law- 
rence, but give her and himself the opportunity to 
think out, while separate, what they could do to, 
make their future together more happy. We told 
him that we would visit Mrs. Lawrence often and 
try to explain him to her so that she might event- 
ually come to know him and love him, perhaps 
through the insight we would try to give her. 

Mr. Lawrence seemed to be touched. He 
assured us we would be the most wonderful bene- 
factor God could send him if we would make his 
wife and children love him again. All he wanted 
in life was their love. He felt much better now 
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that he had talked it all out. He wanted to know 
how much the family society had spent on his 
family, and fervently promised to pay it all back. 


Tentative Case Work Plan 


To help Mrs. Lawrence understand that 
her husband’s excited behavior had no real 
reference to any faults of her own but arises 
from something within himself that he can- 
not help, and for which he needs her help 
and care. 


AFTER five months of effort in this direc- 
tion, the case worker held her last interview 
in the home with the woman whose discus- 
sion rather epitomized both the accomplish- 
ments and limitations of the work. 


Interview with Mrs. Lawrence 


Mrs. Lawrence seems to have grown stouter, a 
fact which she attributes to home brew which she 
has recently been making on a recipe gotten from 
some friend. She makes ale and porter and has 
learned that they are very nourishing drinks and 
they are quite enjoyed by the family. 

Mrs. Lawrence seemed rather philosophic in her 
mood. She stated that she was getting along with 
Mr. Lawrence as well as could be expected. He 
seems to be making more of an effort to go with 
her to the movies at night, although he still has 
utterly unexpected outbursts of jealousy and tem- 
per. She tries not to care about these things any 
more. She does not faint away as she used to as 
she realizes this is a foolish, childish thing to do 
and doesn’t help the situation anyhow. She thinks 
he can’t help himself; that there is something queer 
inside of his head which makes him go off and that 
is all there is to it. 

Mrs. Lawrence became reminiscent about their 
early married days. She was stunned when she 
first entered his family at the spirit of discord that 
pervaded the whole home atmosphere. In her 
family, everybody was merry and jolly and loved 
each other. When she went to live there, she 
noticed how the brothers would sit around silently, 
and hardly ever talk. Her husband, after meal 
time, would lie down on the couch and fall asleep, 
or else simply lie and stare at the ceiling. There 
was no fun—he never took her out—there was 
nothing. Even the old woman couldn't. get along 
with the boys, and used to cling to Mrs. Lawrence 
for comfort and support, and always take her part 
in their early quarrels. She remembers that, 
shortly before Mr. Lawrence’s mother died, the 
mother had had a fight with him and told him she 
would never speak to him again in her life. The 
words came true, for that night she was seized 
with acute indigestion, and she never opened her 
mouth again except to call for her son, Edmond 
(Mrs. Lawrence’s sister’s husband who later died). 
The last person she spoke to was Mrs. Lawrence 
and everybody was astonished that she should re- 
member a daughter-in-law before her own sons. 
Mrs. Lawrence couldn’t help but feel that Mr. 
Lawrence should feel guilty about this and often 
reminds him that, in a sense, he had caused his own 
mother to die. He tells her to shut up and not be 
ignorant. His queerness about the germs continues. 
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The case worker took the attitude that Mr. Law- 
rence’s behavior was peculiar probably for reasons 
that ran back into his early childhood and of which 
she herself was not the real cause. We suggested 
that many of these peculiarities probably made Mr. 
Lawrence more unhappy than she and if she could 
only get to look on him in this light, as being 
unhappy while he did these things, and not being 
able to help himself, it might help her to under- 
stand and bear it. She asked us if we had to 
choose would we choose a life like this? We 
answered probably not, but if the choice had 
already been made, we would try to do our best 
with it. We pointed out that there were compensa- 
tions in her life with him. She had intelligent, 
healthy children, who were attractive also. Mrs. 
Lawrence agreed to this, going into a little discus- 
sion of the superiority of her children to most of 
those in the street. She has evidently been think- 
ing of the things in her life which are making it 
livable in spite of all the obvious discomforts. She 
told us that after all, he was intelligent too, and 
sometimes she felt proud of him when she heard 
him discuss things with others. She knew that he 
never loved any other woman and he rarely would 
take a drink outside of his own home. 

We agreed to all these advantages, adding that 
he had at any rate provided her with an interesting 
and at moments exciting life with a romantic ele- 
ment in it that most people associate only with 
people much younger than they. 

Would she prefer a dull and placid man to this? 
She did not know. She supposed she would have 
to make the best of things to the end of their days. 


Evaluation of Treatment 


First it is necessary frankly to admit that 


little has ever been known as to the funda- 
mental causes for the man’s conduct diffi- 
culties. However, the facts seem to indicate 
that we are dealing here with a man who is 
projecting on to his wife an inadequacy he 
feels but cannot face in himself. ‘In treat- 
ment, the essential value may have been that 
the case worker established the kind of rela- 
tionship which let Mr. Lawrence develop 


more nearly into the person he wanted to be. - 


yl his was accomplished subtly throughout by 
the case worker’s intimations that she be- 
lieved him an adequate person, even a 
superior person; by an attitude of respect 
for what he struggled to express, and an 
understanding and acceptance at each point 
This was interpretation of the man to him- 
self in a new and more lovable light. Al- 
though the case worker tried to give him 
insight into himself through an explanation 


of the withdrawn type of individual, it seems 
doubtful whether the idea had any real 
meaning for him. Whatever improvement 
in his attitude to his wife occurred was due 
not so much to an intellectual grasp of the 
reason for her behavior as to his own greater 
feeling of adequacy and security; and feel- 
ing thus he needed less to have her inade- 
quate and insecure. 

On the whole it seemed that the woman 
was able to understand the man’s person- 
ality better than he was able to understand 
hers. This may be because fundamentally 
she had less need; less desire to have him 
inadequate as she herself was subject to 
fewer feelings of inferiority than he. With 
the woman too it may have been that the 
most constructive element of treatment lay 
in the fact that the case worker’s attitude 
that she was a worth while and capable per- 
son enabled her to see herself as such. The 
case worker, sensing a need for approval in 
her, which she did not get from her husband, 
responded to the situation by accepting her 
loud dress, love of movies, and other little 
things about which she may have had some 
feeling of guilt. It was important always 
to comment upon the cleanliness of the 
home, the nice deportment of the children. 
Through such a confidence, complete and 
secure between them, it may have been later 
possible for Mrs. Lawrence in turn to take 
over the case worker’s attitude of respect for 
the man, to see him all over again as some- 
one who needed her sympathy though his 
behavior passed her understanding. The 
fact that she stopped her hysterical fainting 
might indicate a growth toward maturity in 
attitude. In a sense she was helped to need 
him less by growing stronger herself and, 
needing him less, her attitude toward him 
could become more helpful. Mr. Lawrence 
does not become the perfect and satisfying 
husband. But he can be seen in perspective 
to life as a whole which has provided her 
with a few compensations for what it has 
taken away and which, with a new attitude, 
she can be released to enjoy. more. 
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The Class Teaches Itself 


Helen P. Kempton 


N an earlier article under this title’ we 

described a teaching method built around 
the presentation by students of written re- 
ports of certain field experiences. Under 
this method of teaching the student discovers 
for himself the fundamental principles of 
social case work and sees them as adapted to 
various situations in which he has figured. 

A review of papers turned in last year has 
revealed nine which were of interest as 
starting points for discussion on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

(1) Different types of leadership, or 
methods of getting results in chang- 
ing attitudes. 

(2) Cultural background in its relation to 
other psychological factors. 

(3) The relationship of worker to client. 

If asked to indicate one central task as the 
key-note of his job, the social case worker 
would probably select the changing of atti- 
tudes. It sometimes seems that nine-tenths 
of our time is occupied with the education of 
the client to the point where he will take 
some action judged by us to be to his ad- 
vantage. It has been my experience that 
students fresh from college, new to field 
work, are especially sensitive to the various 
implications of leadership. Am I in a posi- 
tion to know what is best for the client? 
Have I the right to dictate? When am I 
justified in using coercion? Just what is 
leadership ? 

These are some of the questions students 
bring to the classroom. Seven papers, illus- 
trating different ways of effecting change of 
attitude, are included here, with the main 
points in the discussion which followed each 
paper as presented to the class. 


(1) Types of Leadership 


The B family lived in a ramshackle old brick 


block in the midst of a stretch of low, marshy- 


ground near the river. Every spring when the 
Ireshets came, the cellar was filled with water. A 
stone’s throw away was the city dump. Mr. B 
looked as though he were tubercular, and the four 
children were sickly. The visiting nurses had 
labored long and steadfastly with the family in an 
endeavor to induce them to move, but Mr. B always 
argued that the rent was cheap and he could not 
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afford to make the change. The oldest child, a girl 
of 16, had been committed to the State School as a 
delinquent, and was eligible for parole at the time 
this interview took place. The family had, how- 
ever, been clamoring for her release, saying that 
they needed her help in the home for the mother 
was expecting another baby. 

A visitor from the institution went to the home 
to see if conditions were any different, and finding 
that they were the same she broached the subject 
of moving. Now Mrs. B had become tired of hear- 
ing this mentioned and she stormed and she threat- 
ened. They had always lived here, and here they 
would stay. The visitor listened till the outburst 
was over and then quietly but firmly said of course 
that was up to the parents, but that Mary would 
net be released to them until they found a suitable 
rent elsewhere, that they owed it to her as well as 
to the younger children to live in a healthier en- 
vironment. She pointed out that, with Mary 
working, they could afford to make the change. 
Again Mrs. B burst forth. She would go to the 
judge. She would go to the governor. Visitor 
told her to talk it over with her husband, and if 
they decided to make the change, to write to 
visitor, giving the address of the rent they wished 
to take, and she would be glad to go and see it, and 
that if it were suitable, Mary could come home very 
soon. 

Needless to say, within a week came a letter, con- 
taining an address in a much better neighborhood, 
and in a few days, Mary was placed with her 
parents, with the gentle warning that they were 
to maintain the same standards, or some other 
arrangements would be made for Mary. 


Many students considered that this was 


not leadership. In an attempt at definition 
the group arrived at the idea that leadership 
implies a contribution in thinking and in vol- 
untary action from the client—in short, that 
the client must be not a silent partner, but a 
fully co-operating partner in the achieve- 
ment of results. In the case in question the 
result was obtained through pressure of 
bribery and there seemed to be no independ- 
ent thinking by the client. Most of the class 
agreed that this was coercion, and on a par 
with getting results through the use of physi- 
cal force, lies, threats, and undue personal 
influence. 

Mrs. V, a colored woman, the mother of five 
children, was to have a Wassermann blood test 
since her husband was being treated for venereal 
disease at a clinic. No opposition was expected 
and arrangements were made with the social service 
worker at the clinic to have the test made when 
Mrs. V came to the clinic at the same time as her 
husband, with a small child who was to have medi- 
cal treatment at the same clinic. I received a tele- 


phone call from the social service worker stating 
that Mrs. V positively refused to have the test 
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because she was afraid of “ that old needle.” Soon 
after, I saw Mrs. V and she told me that the 
worker at the clinic wanted her to have the blood 
test taken and she wouldn't stand for it. I tried to 
explain to her the reasons tor the examination but 
she said she had one once before and there was 
nothing wrong with her. After two or three 
attempts to persuade her I decided not to press the 
matter further. 

Later on Mrs. V was at the clinic for one of her 
treatments, and the social service worker laugh- 
ingly suggested that the doctor who took the blood 
tests was in the clinic then and she would not have 
to wait for her turn, since there was no one wait- 


ing. To the surprise of the social service worker, 
Mrs. V said: “All right, I guess I'll have it done 
now.” 


The result may perhaps best be judged by Mrs. 
V's account of it to me later, of which the closing 
statement was something like this: ‘ The doctor 
was so nice; he didn’t hurt me a bit. I didn't 
hardly feel the needle going into my skin.” The 
latter statement was made with some enthusiasm 
and accompanied by a broad smile. 


For some months it had seemed advisable to 
move Mrs. S toa lighter, sunnier apartment. Mrs. 
S lived in three small, dark rooms, a rear apart- 
ment. Her family consists of two little girls, aged 
4 and 6. Mrs. S earns what she can by sewing, 
and the fact that she is in the apartment all day, 
doing close work, was an added reason for our 
feeling that she should move. The matter had been 
put off until after Mrs. S’s two weeks’ vacation in 
the country, but when I took the case as a new 
worker it was up for serious consideration. 

Of course I made two or three calls on Mrs. S 
without mentioning the matter. I noticed that she 
had to light the gas by three-thirty in the afternoon, 
and commented on that fact; I asked about eye- 
strain when I examined her delicate sewing. Her 
eyes were troubling her, even when she wore her 
glasses for close work. But she did not want to 
move. The layout of the rooms suited her; her 
furniture was heavy and unwieldy for moving; the 
location of the apartment house was exceedingly 
convenient to the school for the older child as well 
as to the nursery for the younger one. Moreover, 
Mrs. S was attached to the janitress of that par- 
ticular building, because Mrs. W had done much 
for her. All other objections aside, Mrs. S needed 
the friendly interest and help of Mrs. W. I asked 
about other apartments in the building, and found 
that two were vacant. Mrs. S was not enthusiastic 
about investigating, but she finally went with me 
and Mrs. W. 

The building in which Mrs. S lives is one story 
higher than the house next to it on the east; there- 
fore the apartment directly over Mrs. S’s rose 
above the brick walls that made the downstairs 
location so dark. Through three east windows 
the morning sun would come in. I was overjoyed, 
but Mrs. S was unmoved. The linoleum on the 
floor was too dirty (it was, in truth). There was 
no white sink! I boldly proposed that the organi- 
zation might spend a few dollars for new linoleum, 
and that the iron sink be painted white. 

On our way downstairs Mrs. S found a new 
objection to moving upstairs—the added climb. She 
is frail, and the stairs would be just too much. I 
did no more urging that day, but privately asked 
Mrs. W to paint the sink in the upstairs place and 
look into the matter of getting new linoleum. 
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Fortune favored my plans, for the next time I 
called on Mrs. S it was a stormy day and her sit- 
ting room was darker than ever. The gas jet was 
not working well, and Mrs. S was irritated over 
that, as well as over the fact that she had a head- 
ache and could not finish her sewing. She is very 
industrious, and desires to earn all that she can. [ 
sympathized with her and shook my head over the 
light and then said casually, “ Let’s just go up and 
see how much light there is in that other place 
today.” 

The contrast really was amazing. No gas would 
have been necessary for Mrs. S up there. Her gas 
bill had been a mortifyingly large item the previous 
month. She shrugged half humorously. The sink 
had been painted; the dirty linoleum removed, the 
walls were clean. The layout was of course the 
same as that in her rooms below. Mrs. S percep- 
tibly wavered. The white sink was hardest to give 
up. I suggested that she was merely exchanging 
it for light and sunshine, and that the new linoleum 
would really add more to the general effect of her 
kitchen. The organization would pay for the move 
the next week—she was not to carry up anything 
heavy. She would soon get used to the stairs, and 
the older girl was getting old enough to help her 
carry up groceries, and so on. I asked her if the 
children wouldn't prefer this place, and she ad- 
mitted that they would. At last “T tink 
I move up!” 

All arrangements were made within the half 
hour. Mrs. S now sews by daylight, and gets sun- 
shine all the morning. 


The class agreed that these papers as con- 
trasted with the first described something 
more nearly approximating leadership. 
However, in both these instances, persuasion 
was effected by a “ fluke”’; in the first the 
client was taken unawares, was given no 
time to think up objections or dwell on her 
fears, and in the second a “ lucky break ” in 
combination with the client’s independent 
spirit served to overcome resistance. 


Fannie came to America about three years ago. 
She was bright and interested in many things New 
York had to offer. She spoke English without an 
accent and one could hardly believe she was not a 
native. She was backward in her school work and 
was only in the seventh grade. Her father was 
employed as a waiter in a unionized restaurant 
working but three days a week. Fannie felt that 
she must go to work to help with the family income. 

She came to talk with me about leaving school 
and asked for help in getting a job. I told 
her of the importance of training for whatever job 
one undertakes and of the possibility of advance- 
ment if one is a skilled worker. I also told her of 
the difficulty of securing suitable work and advised 
her to return to school. She was at first very 
much opposed to this. Finally, I suggested a course 
in the vocational school. Fannie said she had 
always been interested in sewing but never had 
thought of using it in connection with getting a 
job. She finally agreed to return to school for 


lessons in sewing. 

I made arrangements for her to enter the voca- 
tional school and she took the course in dressmak- 
Several months after she had entered she 
She wanted me to know how 
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happy she was and how keenly interested in her 
work. She thanked me for bothering with her and 
for persuading her to enter the vocational school. 


In connection with this paper, the point 
was made that—in leadership—the worker 
often tries to “sell”’ a plan to his client with- 
out first understanding his position and the 
basis of his opposition. Thorough under- 
standing of the client’s point of view was 
suggested as an important preliminary to the 
leadership task; the second step is to meet 
the client’s ideas in so far as possible before 
attempting to win him over to that part of 
the plan to which he is opposed. 


The time Miss A was referred to the office really 
seemed the most opportune to help her. Friends, 
doctors, and her church had wearied of sympathiz- 
ing with her, getting her positions which she re- 
fused to take or keep, and giving her financial aid. 
The visitor suggested the psychopathic hospital. 
There a thorough physical examination was given, 
the most thorough Miss A had ever had. She was 
satisfied with it and reacted as the physician antici- 
pated when she was stung with anger at being told 
in the presence of several doctors that there was 
nothing the matter with her and to keep well she 
must go to work. 

The visitor talked with the friends who knew her 
best-—her old family doctor, the neurologist to 
whom a friend had taken her recently, the prac- 
titioner of her church, the friends with whom she 
was living, and wrote the friend in California who 
had referred her to the office asking her not to send 
Miss A any more money. All agreed to give no 
financial help and to follow one plan. 

The visitor told Miss A something about the 
work in the office, and Miss A thought she would 
like it too. Soon afterward the visitor told her 
that the clerk who received clients was ill and that 
she (Miss A) might take her place for a few 
weeks at ten dollars a week until she was able to 
find work that was more suitable for her. It was 
explained that the pay was inadequate but would 
help for the time being. Miss A said she didn’t feel 
well enough to attempt it. The visitor replied that 
she would help Miss A with this job, that Miss A 
couldn’t tell whether or not it would be impossible 
without trying it and if the offer weren’t accepted 
it would seem futile to the visitor to try again to 
do anything. Miss A finally consented to try the 
next morning. The visitor said she would come 
for Miss A in her car. (This was suggested be- 
cause Miss A was afraid to ride in the street cars 
and felt the walk too far.) 

The next morning the landlady telephoned that 
Miss A was too ill to go to the office. The visitor 
made nothing of this and said she would call for 
Miss A the next morning. The next morning the 
visitor called, going to the third floor apartment to 
get Miss A who was slow in getting ready. Miss 
A was taken to the office. 

For a few days the visitor called for Miss A 
and took her home; however she arranged for Miss 
A to be waiting for her in the doorway. Miss A 
would come out reluctantly, sometimes tardily, but 
the visitor pretended to notice nothing wrong. On 
the way to the office one morning the visitor told 
Miss A she would not be able to take her home 
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that night. Miss A managed to get home alone and 
the next day she and the visitor talked it over and 
it was decided that she could get home alone each 
night. One morning the visitor telephoned Miss A 
she could not come for her and for her to go on to 
the office alone. At half past ten the landlady tele- 
phoned that Miss A was too ill to come to the 
office. The visitor said she would come out. Miss 
A’s courage was bolstered up and she started forth. 
Her anger was great when the visitor said they 
wouldn’t use her machine which was at the curb 
but would go down on the street car. It was a few 
hours before Miss A’s temper cooled. After this 
there was no trouble about her getting down to the 
office and home again each day. 

The visitor spoke of an interesting book on 
mental hygiene and casually said she had the book 
and wanted to give it to Miss A but felt that 
“ oiven things do little good.” Later Miss A asked 
to borrow the book. The visitor suggested she get 
it from the library and read it during office time. 
Miss A was somewhat aggrieved but really did get 
the book herself and read it with considerable 
understanding. 

A definite time was set when ‘Miss A would 
leave the office position. The visitor talked with 
her about what work she could do and where she 
could find it, but never took the lead. It was 
arranged that Miss A should run down jobs on 
office time. Her start was reluctant, the visitor 
made things as easy as possible for her but never 
went with her. At last she found what she wanted, 
embroidering with bright colored yarns on jersey 
dresses in a small shop close to the apartment 
where she lived. Miss A telephoned the visitor 
once or twice for a friendly chat after she took her 
new work. The visitor did not see her again but 
heard six months later that she was at the same 
shop and was looking better physically, seemed 
happier, and was apparently making good. 


This paper was given to the class after a 
number of students had expressed their 
views as to types of instances in which co- 
ercion is justifiable? “Mental cases,” 
“children,” and “ foreign-born clients ” 
were suggested as three such types. The 
group agreed that the use of coercive meas- 
ures was certainly not indicated in the case 
of Miss A, that the worker’s evident famili- 
arity with the principles of psychiatry, her 
patient persistence, the gradually ascending 
scale of requirements laid upon Miss A, the 
use of suggestion rather than any attempt at 
direct influence—all contributed to the suc- 
cess of treatment. 


A client of mine, recently bereft of her husband, 
had heard tales from the neighbors that if she 
applied for aid from any organization, or if she 
took out her application to become a citizen, she 
would be subjected to embarrassing questioning 
and that all the neighbors would be asked concern- 
ing her character. She very strongly objected to 
this sort of investigation and made no application 
for assistance. However, through the nursery 


2 In beginning students, one sometimes encounters 
a tendency to generalize in this regard. 








where she kept her boy while she was working, the 
case was referred to our organization. I called on 
Mrs. K and told her the advantages of becoming a 
citizen. She admitted that she had no idea of 
returning to Jugo-Slavia, and that she wanted her 
boy brought up an American. Still she was not 
convinced that a prying into her affairs would not 
be attempted and, as she had never applied for 
charity before in her twenty years in New York, 
she wished to keep her affairs to herself as long as 
possible. After two or three visits during which 
the purpose of becoming a citizen was explained to 
her, she at last decided that she would take out her 
first papers. A booklet was left with her describ- 
ing the privileges and duties of citizenship, with 
blank pages to be filled out with the required infor- 
mation. A date was set for the worker to take her 
to the Naturalization Office and she seemed ready 
and willing to go. 

When the day came for the visitor to take Mrs. 
K to the office he found, much to his surprise, that 
she had gone herself the day before and had taken 
her brother with her as he also wished to become 
naturalized. It happened that he was out of work 
on that day and she thought that it would be a good 
opportunity for them both to get naturalized. 

Only indirectly did the visitor lead this man and 
woman to be naturalized; they took the final step 
themselves. 


This seemed to the class the best piece of 
work described. The client had evidently 
listened to the worker’s argument, thought 
the situation out for herself and then acted. 


(2) Racial Factors 


Mr. C, an Italian, had been out of work for 
almost a year and previous to that time he had 
worked irregularly. Both Mr. and Mrs. C attrib- 
uted Mr. C’s unemployment to his physical con- 
dition. He suffered from nose bleeds that left him 
with a bad headache for several days. At times he 
had fainting spells. Mr. C told me that he had never 
consulted a doctor about his condition. I imme- 
diately made an appointment for him at the clinic. 
I tried to impress on him the necessity of attend- 
ing to his health before taking up the question of 
employment. I was notified by the hospital that 
Mr. C had not kept the first appointment made for 
him and was irregular about continuing his follow- 
up visits. Whenever I inquired as to why he had 
not gone to the hospital, I was told that he had not 
felt well, or that he had forgotten that he had an 
appointment. 

All this time Mr. C kept on saying that he 
wanted a position. Again I pointed out to him that 
he would have to be well before he could hold a 
regular position. I also stressed the fact “that he 
was a young man with—presumably—many years 
ahead of him, and that he would not want to suffer 
all his life and make his family dependent because 
of his inability to work. 

I could not understand why Mr. C did not re- 
spond to these arguments until, one day, Mrs. C 
threw some light on her husband’s attitude. From 
what she said, I gathered that Mr. C has, at bot- 
tom, a fatalistic attitude, believing that, if he is 
afflicted with sickness, there is nothing he can do 
about it. He has resigned himself to suffer for 
the rest of his life. 

In the course of later interviews I realized that 
both Mrs. C and her husband have more faith in 
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certain customs for chasing the devils away from a 
sick person than they have in the methods of mod- 
ern medicine. Encouraged to expand on this sub. 
ject, Mrs. C told of several incidents in which 
native customs had been more beneficial in curing 
sick people than had the doctors. Several months 
ago her little girl had been hurt by an automobile 
For several days the child was unconscious. Mrs. 
C took some water, and sprinkled it on the scene 
of the accident, and recited some prayers. When 
she came home her little girl had _ regained 
consciousness. 

I thought this over and realized that I had been 
working on a false lead with this Italian couple. | 
had reasoned with them, presenting logical argu- 
ments in support of my position that clinical care 
was needed. The intellectual approach was, ob- 
viously, not useful here. I changed my own atti- 
tude, became sympathetic, encouraged Mr. C to telf 
me fully about his fears of the clinic and his own 
ideas as to what might help his condition. By this 
shift in my approach from the intellectual to the 
emotional level I was able gradually to acquaint 
Mr. C with the advantages offered by modem 
medicine and to accustom him to regular clinic 
visits. 

This paper led to a discussion of the whole 
question of the significance of racial charac- 
teristics in social case work. It served to 
emphasize the importance of a_ thorough 
understanding of racial background factors 
as a preliminary to treatment. The individ 
ual’s reactions are the inevitable result of his 
life experience, superimposed as it is upon 
that of his ancestors. We marvel at the 
superstition of an uneducated Italian op 
posed to clinic treatment, labeling it as a 
“cultural” prejudice, yet we fail to mark 
the identical characteristic in an educated, 
well-to-do, American-born woman who tells, 
with bated breath, of the cure of a certain 
callous spot by the application of a touch 
of saliva! We carelessly characterize as 
childish and typical of the colored race the 
moving from district to district of Mr. ], 
who feared court action and hoped thus to 
avoid it, without realizing the futility of the 
procedure, yet we fail to relate to this epi 
sode the fears that haunt all of us—fears oi 
hospitals, fears of dogs, fears of relatives, 
fears of conventions! 

The following paper describes a situation 
where it is quite impossible to classify the 
various psychological factors involved unless 
one knows something of Jewish traditions: 

Mr. G was the last of a long line of Rabbis. He 
had almost completed his studies for the Rabbinate 
when his family (parents and brothers and sisters) 


was wiped out in a pogrom in Russia. He was 
married and had several children. With his wife 


and children he fled to another town. 
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Later the family came to this country. A girl 
was born who developed diabetes and as a result of 
her illness she was very spoiled. Seeing the free- 
dom of families of her friends and their gradual 

withdr -awal from the observances of old religious 
“istoms she was irked by the rigid orthodoxy of 

er father. He, in turn, became stricter as he saw 
her growing distaste for the dictates of the Hebrew 
ritual t the home. 
Mr. G peddled old clothes for a living but as 
\irs. G also worked he had plenty of time in which 
to follow his daughter and supervise her acquaint- 
nees. One afternoon he discovered her talking to 
the son of an Italian neighbor. He pushed her into 
the house and later instructed his eldest son to beat 
The daug hter disappeared the f following day 
nd her father reported her to the organization and 
to the police as a delinquent. She was not found, 
but returned home after her father’s death, saying 
: she had been working and lodging with a 
family. 

Although Mr. G died of pneumonia the family 
blamed the girl for his death, saying that she had 
caused it by her conduct. The girl herself believes 
this and constantly dreams that her father has re- 
eurned to forgive her. 

The need for understanding Jewish char- 
very apparent here. Com- 

ments from the class showed some confusion 
in thinking and classification, until the 
student responsible for the report explained 
that the administering of punishment through 
the eldest son was accounted for by the Jew- 

law forbidding a Rabbi to touch any 
woman other than his wife, that the direct 
cause of the girl’s disgrace in the family 
was her father’s racial horror of having her 
consent even to talk with a man of another 
race and religion, a fear that she might be 
attracted to him. Of course, her later 
lrams of her father’s return to the home, 
of his singling her out for his attentions, and 
of his full forgiveness, bore little direct rela- 
tion to racial background. They merely 
testifed to her sense of guilt. The report 
illustrates the importance of taking into con- 
sideration all psychological factors, includ- 
ing those due to cultural background, in 
any attempt to understand an individual’s 
make up. 


cteristics is 


(3) Worker-Client Relationship 


Mr. P was seriously ill in Bellevue and, shortly 
aiter I took the case, he developed pneumonia and 
grew much worse. At the same time I had a sister 
who was desperately ill with pneumonia at home. 
Seeing Mr. P’s suffering only increased my own 
anxiety, and enabled me to sympathize whole- 
heartedly with Mrs. P. 

The family had recently come to the city and 
Mrs. P had no friends who could aid or sympathize. 
She became emotionally upset and obviously relied 
om my suggestions. She was intelligent and, when 
talm, far above the average in ability to manage 
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and plan. She was conscious of her problems, but 
quite naturally absorbed with her husband's con- 
dition, putting it before all else—children and home. 
She relied on me as her stabilizing factor as she had 
little confidence in the doctors, whose reports were 

evasive. In my own anxiety I was unaware of the 
i a element which was creati ng an emotional 
dependency on her part. 

When her husband was better ond she more 
calm, I realized that perhaps she had relied on me 
not as a representative of an organization but as a 
friend personally interested. She was very much 
alone and wanted someone in whom she could con- 
fide her troubles, and in her strain she had made me 
the object of her emotional dependency. 

At this point in the case I was summoned home 
by the death of my sister. Mrs. P then came to 
the office where she met other workers. She began 
to realize that I was just a part of the organization, 
not interested in her alone. Her personal reactions 
were somewhat altered by this concrete observa- 
tion. She had told my supervisor she “ adored” 
me, so on my return we discussed the relationship 
frankly. I realized that in my own emotional 
strain and anxiety I had become too subjective, but 
believed that the relationship was one that could 
be altered by a gradual change in attitude. It was 
well for Mrs. P that I was out of town for two 
weeks, for in that time she began her adjustment. 

To eliminate the too personal feeling in my 
recent contacts, I have played up the organization, 
its function and numerous responsibilities, and its 
policy toward non-residents. She readily under- 
stands and has been clear in thinking out subse- 
quent plans—with regard to getting a position and 
returning to her home town when her husband is 
able. Her too personal feeling has rarely reap- 
peared and she accepts from me an impersonal 
discussion of matters, as if we had never been 
emotionally interdependent. 

The present relationship is more objective, and 
at the same time more friendly and democratic. It 
is not exactly frank, for Mrs. P has not told us 
the whole truth about former experiences in her 
home town, but I feel that this is probably due to 
her independent spirit and her attempt to build up 
a sense of security here. I feel that the relation- 
ship is now constructive, normal, and healthy. 


Here we find identification on the worker’s 
part, frankly avowed and subsequently cor- 
rected. The student’s s recognition of the fact 
that the relationship became not only more 
democratic but more “ friendly” after the 
change in her own attitude threw consider- 
able light for the class on the question which 
has puzzled many students—“how to be 
friendly though scientific ’—and emphasized 
the importance of the impersonal element in 
all true friendliness.* 





THE method of teaching case work de- 
scribed in this article (and in the previous 
one on the same subject) seems to the writer 
to have certain definite advantages. It chal- 


*Cf. ref. in Virginia Robinson's Changing Psy- 
chology in Social Case Work. 
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lenges the interest of the class for the reason 
that it is current, live material; every mem- 
ber of the group realizes that he may be next 
and, even if his work is not selected as a 
starting point for discussion, he recognizes 
the situations and experiences as common to 
all case workers, including himself. Similar 
situations are arising or may arise in his own 
experience at any time. This method, more- 


CONFERENCE 


over, minimizes the amount of exposition 
needed from the instructor, introducing dis- 
cussion as a natural process and necessitat- 
ing full participation by the class. Further, 
it forms a link with the less concrete type of 
discussion incidental to the use of case his- 
tories in class, and helps students to visualize 
recorded experience of others as vital and 
real material. 


The Group Conference as a Method of Supervision 
Leah Feder 


Me! family agencies offering field 
training to students use the group 
conference as one method of supervision. 
The Training Committee of the Family 
Welfare Association of America has studied 
material from a number of these societies 
which seems to indicate some interesting 
trends in development in both the content 
and method of group supervision. 

The majority of the training districts hold 
weekly conferences for students varying in 
length from one to three hours. In one in- 
stance, where no definite time is specified, 
there is still a plan for meetings at regular 
intervals throughout the first year. In an- 
other the students meet with the whole staff 
in a three-hour session once a month. The 
comment upon this joint meeting of staff 
and students is: 

During the first three months the students ap- 
peared at quite a loss, but after that time began to 
take part in the discussions, were stimulated to read 
further on the subjects discussed, and brought out 
questions in individual conferences tying up the 
group discussion with their own field work. Meet- 
ing with the regular staff offers opportunity for the 
students to air ideas and compare them with those 
( more experienced people who yet are not directly 
oncerned with supervision: 

For the general development of a group 
at the same level of experience, however, the 
preference is for the student group to meet 
as a separate unit, at least during the first 
year of training, with joint meetings with 
the regular staff during the second year. 
One group of students preferred to continue 
as a separate discussion group even during 
the second year as they found “a definite 
advantage in pooling their own experience 
and were less afraid of exhibiting their 
ignorance in their own group than in joint 
sessions or in personal conference with the 


supervisor.” Introducing new members to 
the student group after it is weil along 
has been found difficult and frequently 
unsuccessful. 

The material for a group conference may 
grow out of questions or reactions which the 
supervisor has seen expressed in the stu- 
dent’s diaries, or from questions the students 
have asked about specific procedure, such as 
note-taking before a client, the value of calls 
on employers or of getting information from 
a physician who does not understand family 
case work. As a rule the discussion is in- 
formal, taking its direction from the points 
which the students want to discuss. One 
supervisor, however, insists on careful 
preparation by the student chairman and 
herself because she feels that preparation 
brings the discussion to a specific point 
which it is desirable for the students to reach 
and impresses on their minds the new points 
which the conference develops. But, even 
where programs are planned several days in 
advance, there is generally no attempt to 
predetermine the direction of the discussion. 


THE first conferences tend to cover gen- 
eral information and the questions which 
bother beginning workers everywhere. Sev- 
eral supervisors have used the group confer- 
ence as a way of introducing the students to 
each other and to the agency, feeling that the 
strain of the first plunge is lessened because 
they can lose themselves in the group. There 
is opportunity for them to size up the dis- 
trict office, the supervisor, the other stu- 
dents—to get their bearings as it were before 
tackling a specific task. Most agencies feel 
it is a mistake to introduce a speaker at this 
stage or to substitute other group meetings 
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for the student conference, as it is likely to 
interfere with the free discussion which 
arises in a group where all are equally 
ignorant. The group conference also offers 
a time saving device for giving students the 
mass of information they need to have about 
agency set-up and function, mechanics of 
reports, budgeting, organization of work, and 
interagency relationships. When specific 
community resources such as courts and 
clinics are explained, the students may share 
their experiences and give greater range to 
the discussion than is possible in the indi- 
vidual conference. One supervisor describes 
her procedure: 


We talked most informally about the society and 
its set-up. Each student told why she had chosen 
family case work and this particular organization. 
The students were told the experience of others in 
the office, that most of them had just finished their 
first year and were therefore understanding of the 
students’ feeling of newness and unpreparedness for 
their work. We talked about our particular dis- 
trict, how small it really is, but how complete. We 
discussed the different nationalities in this small 
area, the Polish families and what we need to know 
of Polish background—mentioning The Peasants? 
as a source book. The students asked questions 
about backgrounds, about the outstanding charac- 
teristics of Poles and Mexicans, how families come 
to the attention of the district and other related 
questions. 

Another first conference is summarized as a dis- 
cussion of office set-up, the set-up of other districts, 
of the organization as a whole, and of the Welfare 
Federation and Community Fund. Of necessity the 
present unemployment situation was discussed, be- 
cause students are seeing large numbers of clients 
applying every day. Students talked about their 
idea of case work as investigation and were given 
some idea of the cause and effect relationship in 
behavior. 

Fairly early in their experience most of 
the students want more information about 
the processes of case work. They wonder 
how a visitor can possibly carry a full case 
load, how to write adequate records, when 
and how to close a case. From a conference 
on these points, held in the second week of 
work and after several selected records had 
been read, comes the following : 

Some of the qualities recognized were recording 
of observation, use of client’s own expression, in- 
teresting style, selection of material. In recording 
how do we know what is important and relevant to 
the family situation? How do visitors record? 
The supervisor found it hard to answer all the 
questions; she suggested that experience would 


clarify some of the points, that they might write up 
everything at first, then consider their reports in 


*The Peasants: Wladyslaw Reymont. Knopf, 
N. Y., 1925. (Four volumes.) 
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conference and see what re-evaluation of the ma- 
terial could be made. She stressed the fact that 
they should not feel disturbed if their first dictation 
was returned to them with a good many changes 
and corrections and suggestions as to other 
information. 

A group conference on relief was called 
when a student resented a family’s criticism 
of the agency’s relief and in his turn crit- 
icized the family’s request for cake and other 
articles which the student did not think were 
necessities : 

When do we give relief? What does relief in- 
clude? What is the attitude of the agency, of the 
visitor toward relief? Shouldn’t we anticipate the 
family’s desires as well as its needs, at least occa- 
sionally? What principles are involved in giving 
relief on an individual basis? The students re- 
ferred to relief given by the agency as noted in one 
of the records they had read—baby carriage, maga- 
zines, recreation money. One student said that her 
one week’s experience had shown her that relief is 
given entirely on an individual basis, because re- 
quests for help from two different families had been 
treated differently. 

Another early group meeting discussed 
documentary records—kinds and purposes: 
birth, baptism, school, voting, marriage, 
army, working papers, death, court, jail, 
hospital, property. The emphasis was on the 
significance of information from documen- 
tary records for social treatment rather than 
as an attempt to check up on the client’s 
story. 

Even in presenting cases from which 
problems for discussion are selected the 
group conference offers economy in time 
and an advantage in pooling a variety of 
points of view. We all know that students 
are bound to discuss all these questions 
among themselves anyway, and a definitely 
planned group conference gives them the 
chance to discuss under leadership. If there 
are extreme views in the group they may be 
toned down by give-and-take discussion ; 
rigidity in theoretical condemnation of some 
behavior may be lessened by a case presenta- 
tion which emphasizes the needs of the per- 
son as expressed by his particular behavior. 
Their field experience may leave students 
prejudiced, disturbed, or conventional, but 
the varied interests of the group will tend to 
correct their attitudes. Supervisors count 
on the group conference to correct the preju- 
dices, emotional disturbances, sense of out- 
raged conventionalities that the field experi- 
ences may have aroused. One supervisor 
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summarized her objectives for each student 
in a particular conference as follows: 


To help Miss A develop her changing attitude 
toward sex irregularities; to combat Miss B's 
strongly individualistic attitude by showing her the 
effect of one person’s behavior upon another, and 
to stimulate her to question her own positive atti- 
tude and quick judgment by bringing out the oppos- 
ing views of the group: to help Miss C in her 
approach to one of her clients in regard to the pos- 
sibility of a suspected sex irregularity by giving 
her an appreciation of the thinking of others less 
conventional than she is; to enable “Miss D (who 
presented a case for discussion) to define her ob- 
jectives and plan her approach to her client, to 
help her interpret the woman's lying as_ possibly 
due to fear, and to clarify her thinking on sex 
irregularity and the legal aspects of illegitimacy. 


THE use of the student group conference 
for the actual discussion of cases serves sev- 


eral purposes. First, and perhaps most 


important, it is essential to the general edu- 
)} cational process which is a major concern of 


Discussion of cases, if 


enough, offers students a 


agency training. 
handled flexibly 
chance to learn from one another through 
a comparison of experience and a pooling of 
thinking. In one training district the cases 
are presented at the suggestion of any one 
of the students who may feel blocked in 
further treatment and want the help of 
others. The supervisor, because of her 
familiarity with all the case loads, 1s able to 
suggest analogous situations from which the 
other students may contribute to the discus- 
sion. ‘The case presentation serves as prepa- 
ration for the later presentation of case 
problems to a case committee and as train- 
ing in group discussion and group leadership. 
The student begins by using his case mate- 
rial to build up a particular point in the 
discussion, thus developing judgment in 
selection and ability to organize material. 
Eventually he assumes responsibility for 
presenting an entire case situation. It seems 
as a rule unwise to criticize the form of pres- 
entation until the student has acquired some 
sureness in handling his material. Even 
then students are encouraged to make their 
presentations according to their own indi- 
vidual plans and any discussion pertains to 
the adequacy of the form used for the pur- 
poses of this particular presentation, with no 
idea of setting up a universal pattern. 

The second objective of case discussion is 
the development of philosophy. Philosophic 
concepts emerge quite naturally, indeed in- 


CONFERENCE 


evitably, from the discussion of the concrete 
situation. For instance, after a discussion 
of the legal aspects of establishing paternity, 
the supervisor directed the thinking toward 
why marriage and the family have grown up as gen- 
erally accepted institutions. Several students felt it 
was to provide for the support of the child. The 
group discussed at length other roles besides that 
of breadwinner which the father plays. The super- 
visor suggested that the unmarried mother deprives 
her child of the companionship of his father and all 
that may mean in the child's growth, quite apart 
from the economic implications. One student men- 
tioned the various protections which marriage 
fers the mother and child. . 
The more general questions developing 
from the case situation are much more likely 
to arise in the group conference than in the 
individual conference between supervisor 
and student. The presence of other students 
encourages raising questions which a student 
alone might feel hesitant to ask. One stu- 
dent is quoted as feeling that students are too 
young in the work to have a philosophy; 
another that the philosophy of case work is 
too fluctuating to be defined. From another 
agency we get the opposite point of view: 
When did we first begin to have hopes, plans, 
questions, and explanations? We thought about the 
young child, the adolescent, the young man and 
woman, with their changing ideas, ideals, hopes; 
and the students finally came to the conclusion that 
at all times we have a philosophy—more or less 
defined, necessarily changing if we are to grow, 
just as human relationships themselves must change. 
A student may be surprised to learn that 
there are other points of view on matters he 
had considered settled for all time. It is 
more illuminating for the supervisor than 
for the students themselves to have the stu- 
dents discuss their philosophy of case work 
carly in the term and to offer for all prob- 
lems some favorite solution which they 
consider the panacea for all human ills. 
We need to emphasize also the fact that 
the case presentation is an actual help in 
treatment. Sometimes this help is direct, as 
in suggesting a resource for a given need; 
sometimes indirect, as in helping the student 
clarify his own thinking on the complicated 
and closely interwoven problems of a family, 
enabling him to select those upon which he 
will concentrate his efforts. Often, when a 
supervisor has failed to help a ‘student see 
that a given plan is based on inadequate 
background information, the group can be 
more successful because they have made 
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similar mistakes in offering remedies with- 
out sufficient knowledge of the real situation. 
The student’s feeling that he must “do 
something about it at once” is modified by 
the group’s discussion of the family’s own 
strengths as shown by the way it has handled 
similar crises in the past. From the stu- 
dent’s point of view the case discussion 
demonstrates that theory can be applied in 
practice. ‘Lhe very fact that other members 
of the group suggest different approaches 
serves as an encouragement to the student to 
try out his own ideas and tends to develop 
an interest in experimentation. The student 
presenting a case does not get the feeling 
that the group is exerting pressure to change 
his attitude, as he might with his supervisor. 
One group, for example, asked for a discus- 
sion of method in case presentation because 
they felt their own presentations had been 
rambling. Had the supervisor begun by 
criticizing their presentations they would 
probably have been defensive. 


OTHER conferences may be concerned 
with the body of knowledge outside case 
work processes, such as the legal procedure 
in juvenile courts, naturalization, interpreta- 
tion of psychometric tests, requirements for 
granting mothers’ assistance or working 
papers. «As the students discuss the re- 
sources in the community they not only gain 
each from the experience of the others, but 
they may also, through contributing care- 
fully taken notes on community contacts, 
add to the information available in the 
district office. 

Closely tied up with the subject of com- 
munity resources is the whole question of 
agency inter-relationships. The student 
needs to know the functions of other 
agencies, the division of labor agreed upon 
where there are several agencies likely to be 
working with one family, and he must also 
have in mind what his own agency can and 
cannot undertake. He must early realize 
that he has a responsibility to interpret the 
work of the agency and that he can also in- 
terpret his own case work findings in such 
a way as to help the agency in its participa- 
tion in larger community issues. For in- 
stance, community responsibility for unem- 
ployment, the part the agency can and should 
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take, and the relation of the case worker to 
it a pecially in connection with relief 
poli and with such enterprises as bread- 
lines and emergency shelters, will demand 
frequent consideration during a winter like 
the present. ; 

In considering these wider implications of 
the job it is sometimes possible to call in 
consultants from other fields, but there is 
always a danger that anything approaching 
a formal talk will interfere with the more 
profitable group thinking of the students 
themselves. In one instance a supervisor 
reports that a medical social worker, using 
several short case summaries of problems of 
syphilis as a basis, worked out with the stu- 
dents policies and procedures in the use of 
the dispensary. Similarly, a_ personnel 
director participated in the discussion of a 
man’s work record, giving new value to the 
routine report by his interpretation of the 
industry’s policies and methods. 

Groups have tried various plans of organ- 
ization. In one district the supervisor was 
secretary of the group until one of the stu- 
dents demonstrated her ability to take min- 
utes. In this same district the students take 
turns serving as chairman, and the super- 
visor participates in the discussion just like 
any other member of the group, unless the 
group itself asks her to speak on a subject 
in which she has a special interest. In an- 
other district the students asked the super- 
visor to serve as chairman because they felt 
her experience enabled her to direct discus- 
sion into helpful channels and to bring out 
significant aspects. The office stenographer 
took minutes until someone suggested that 
it would be a good experience for one of the 
students to try his hand at it. In one in- 
stance a permanent chairman not equipped 
to be the leader made fruitful discussion 
impossible and the group conferences were 
discontinued. Other groups have managed 
very well without formal organization, de- 
-pending upon the topic under discussion to 
bring out leadership from the different mem- 
bers of the group. The supervisor, because 
she knows the experience of all the students, 
can often draw out quite informally those 
ready to contribute on a point if, as rarely 
happens, the discussic . lags. 

The technique of the group conference as 
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a method of student training seems to be the 
combination of two processes: the 
explanation by the supervisor of the ent 


and procedure of case work; this is followed- 


by a free discussion, in which students and 
supervisors share alike, which relates theory 
to the students’ own cases or to more general 
questions of philosophy and community so- 
cial problems. One supervisor, for instance, 
refused to let the students assume that she 
was the person to decide whether a particu- 
lar act was right or wrong, but later, in the 
group conference, explained the existing 
laws relating to that behavior. In a group 
conference on alcoholism the supervisor 
opened the theoretical discussion which was 
then applied to the treatment of the students’ 


own cases. The strength in the supervisor's 


RE-EDUCATION 


use of the group conference lies in the fact 
that she does not manipulate the situation 
but allows—even encourages—a free ex- 
pression on the part of every member of the 
group, making her own contribution in such 
a way as to stimulate the thinking of the 
students rather than settling the question by 
telling thenn what she thinks. Both super- 
visor and students seem to gain from the 
freedom of the group relationship. The fact 
that students in widely separated cities, and 
in different years, include so many of. the 
same subjects in their discussions would 
seem to indicate that there are certain basic 
problems and situations common in learning 
the practices of case work which are most 
helpfully met through group conference 
discussion. 


Vocational Re-education Service Is Threatened 


HE national system for vocational re- 

habilitation of disabled persons, begun 
in 1920, has been a welcome and valuable 
aid to the efforts of social case work agen- 
cies throughout the country. The state re- 
habilitation services have provided advice, 
training, and placement that have aided ma- 
terially in the solution of case work problems 
of the handicapped. In many states the 
service has become indispensable in working 
through what had seemed previously to be 
unhelpable situations. Now the service is in 
real danger of being curtailed or cut off 
altogether. 

The service has never had a continuing 
authorization from Congress. Its existence 
has been dependent upon extensions granted 
by Congress from time to time for varying 
periods of years. The last extension for a 
three-year period was granted in 1930. This 
extension will expire in 1933, a bad year to 
put through special legislation. In an effort 
to forestall any curtailing of service the 
National Rehabilitation Association has this 
year introduced in Congress a bill requesting 
continued instead of limited authorization, 
and an increase in aid from $1,000,000 to 


$1,500,000. This would make it possible for 
the re-education service to deal somewhat 
more adequately with the large numbers of 
disabled who need their care. 

The depression has, of course, brought out 
even more poignantly the need for industrial 
re-education of those suffering from physi- 
cal handicaps. Some of them may have been 
able to get by through their own efforts or 
those of relatives when times were booming 
but, when even the ablebodied are out of 
work, the handicapped without special train- 
ing finds himself in an increasingly difficult 
position. Social workers who know the need 
and can back up their plea with case stories 
have a responsibility to stimulate interest in 
the bill now before Congress (H.R. 4743) 
and to make sure that in the pressure of 
other immediately needed legislation this 
essential provision does not get overlooked. 
You can, of course, get a copy of the bill by 
writing to your representative. Oscar M. 
Sullivan, Director of Re-education, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, will be glad to explain further 
the provisions of the bill: and its bearing 
upon service to the handicapped in the indi- 
vidual! states. 
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Editorial Nog 


Out of the Old Groove 


ITH only a few minor alterations in 

the shape of its sleeves and the length 
of its skirts, so to speak, THe Famury has 
worn the same dress for the twelve years 
that it has been alive. The old dress is get- 
ting a little worn at the elbows and there are 
some who even think it is too old fashioned 
for these days of rapid changes when tra- 
ditions are being challenged at every turn. 
But it is not the desire to be in current style 
or to attract undue attention to its outward 
format that brings THe Famiry to you at 
the beginning of this new volume in some- 
what changed apparel. We have a hunch 
indeed that many of our readers will hardly 
be aware of the fact that the dress is new! 
And perhaps that is to be desired, because 
the changes we have made have been deter- 
mined by the suggestions we have received 
irom our friends—suggestions as to how we 
might make ourselves not just more attrac- 
tive but more adequate for the service with 
which we are charged. We have tried to rid 
ourselves of encumbrances, to add—not 
frills—but touches here and there that will 
help us to reach more quickly—and with a 
minimum of effort on the part of the 
reader—the eyes and the minds of our 
friends. 

In March, 1920—the first issue of the 
first volume of THe Famity—the first 
article was a direct question from Miss 
Richmond to the field of social case work: 
“What Are You Thinking?” Case workers 
during the last twelve years have given in 
the pages of Tue Famiry varied answers to 
this question. Our thinking has been and is 
changing; and it is still, we feel, more im- 
portant for THe Famity to keep up with 
the changing thinking than for it to dress 
itself in a new and startling format, and 
always the thinking is in advance of the 
printed word. Tue Famity feels, particu- 
larly this last year, a bit like Alice Through 
the Looking Glass—running as fast as we 
can, we seem never quite to catch up with 
the thinking in the field; barely are we able 
to hold our own. 

In the first issue of Tue Famity the 
editor wrote, “We cannot agree not to 
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change our plans. Nay, we trust that we 
shall change; a static philosophy, a static 
technique, is dead. But the challenge is fairly 
up to the workers and readers to provoke 
and guide this change, and make of it an 
evolution and progress rather than a weak 
vacillation or actual retrogression.” As the 


pages of THe Famity have tried through 
the years to give the case worker’s answer 
to “What Are You Thinking?’’, so this new 
format of ours has been “ provoked and 
guided by workers and readers.” 


Conferences on Unemployment 


Relief 


HAT is the most effective set-up for 

the administration of unemployment 
relief? What have case work skills to offer 
in the present emergency situation. How 
can we quickly equip additional workers— 
volunteer and paid—so that they may share 
responsibility with the regular staff? Are 
there well tested devices for enlisting wide 
participation in planning for and carrying the 
burden of unemployment? Is there essen- 
tial conflict between what the client wants 
and what the community at large is willing 
to give? What still untapped resources can 
we turn to for the additional relief that is 
needed now and will be needed in the next 
twelve months? These are a few of the 
questions that were raised, directly or by 
implication, in a two-day conference on un- 
employment relief that was held in New 
York under the auspices of the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America on January 
29th and 30th. 

It was the second conference on unem- 
ployment relief held during the month. The 
first, in Boston on January 22d and 23d, was 
planned for discussion of problems in New 
England communities and was attended by 
83 representatives of public and private 
agencies from all over New England. The 
New York conference was planned for cities 
of over 400,000 population and its members 
came from as far west as St. Louis and 
Minneapolis, although many cities within the 
population group were not represented. 
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Most of the questions raised cguld not be 
answered in the time available. iny of 
them could not be answered at p?®@int no 
matter how much time we had; others we 
can perhaps answer for this or that given 
community, but what might be an adequate 
answer in one community will not work in 
another even where outward characteristics 
are similar. We do not mean to imply that 
the conference did not givé some concrete 
suggestions for meeting the emergency, but 
along with the discussion of definite methods 
that have been and are being tested by ex- 
perience there was constant expression of 
the need for further analysis of the effec- 
tiveness of present activities. 

Brief pictures of what is happening in ten 
of the cities represented at the New York 
conference showed a diversified and not 
not always an orderly approach—everything 
indeed from opportunism to plans based on 
well defined philosophy. History and tra- 
dition in the various cities has played a large 
part in determining the direction of unem- 
ployment relief measures. As was to be 
expected, also, cities where emergency activi- 
ties were based on carefully built up struc- 
tures seemed to have a distinct advantage 
over those where action has been undertaken 
hastily to relieve immediate suffering. 

Although the group arrived at no conclu- 
sions the repeated emphasis on certain points 
indicates accepted trends both in thinking 
and doing. There was, of course, both im- 
plicit and explicit recognition that relief, 
however necessary it may be as an immediate 
palliative, is a poor substitute for adequate 
industrial adjustment; that, of the unem- 
ployed who are now coming to the emer- 
gency or regular social agencies for care, at 
least one half and often a larger proportion 
would be socially self-sufficient if they had 
work. . 

The already tried plan of having the 
initial office interview with clients taken 
by a skilled case worker is bringing the 
conviction that intake departments, whether 
centralized or decentralized, must be manned 
by qualified case workers. There had been 
some experiments in this direction before the 
emergency but the pressure has made its 
need as well as its advantages more obvious. 
And we find that the case workers at the 


NOTES 


intake desk are discovering new possibilities 
in this so-called desk service, are developing 
new skills in short contact treatment, are 
finding distinct advantages for the client ang 
for the practice of ‘case work in the more 
business-like relationship which is _ thy 
established with the client. It is possible also 
that, with the pressure of more families thay 
can be cared for adequately, clients are being 
given a greater choice as to the services they 
would like to have and that the case worker 
is developing a greater skill in evaluating the 
potentialities of the client. 

Another value that may well be permanent 
is the increasing tendency to share respong- 
bility for social planning and execution with 
other groups in the community. This wir 
ter’s experience is re-emphasizing the fae 
that, however well thought out our plans 
may be, their effective execution depends ne 
on social workers alone but on the under. 
standing co-operation of the community— 
and the best way to get this understanding 
is to bring in other groups at the earliest pos 
sible moment when planning is being under 
taken. We have frequently called in volu- 
teers to help in the emergency because we 
had to have more help but the results of this 
participation may well be a resurgence 0 
intelligent volunteer leadership. 


The group as a whole was well aware @ 
the need for more analysis than the preset 


pressure of work will permit. Directly an 
by implication they stressed the need fo 
flexibility in organization set-up, in ca% 
work and other methodology, in relationships 
between agencies; for evaluating and ft 
evaluating our plans and procedures in th 
light of what the client himself wants ant 
needs so that we can go forward with 
greater assurance that we are using the it 
struments best adapted to the task in han¢ 
Again and again different members of tk 
group pointed out that we must be alert t0 
the desirability of a diversified social pre 
gram in each community and to what is hap 
pening to other social work activities becaus 
of the prolonged over-emphasis on meeting 
relief needs. Here again they felt is 3 
opportunity to draw the thinking of lai 
groups into the planning that will define o 
social ideals and create the machinery t 
will make these ideals effective. 
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Random Notes 


We sometimes think so when 


I’ the romance and beauty gone out of the 


commonplace ? 
daily burdens multiply. But suppose we should 
ain the detachment that came to Dr. Serocold! 
on the day when, at early morning, he saw his old 
friend and partner through the gate of death and 
then passed a long day going about his usual pro- 
fessional calls with the almost-certainty that his 
own life was also near its close. The life stories 
of his patients seen that day became vivid and 
touched with the poetry of his own whimsical 
philosophy. Do we have to be almost dead to have 
that gift? 

Then suppose we could understand the lives that 
are being lived around our block as the observer 
of one London square, for instance, watched them 
through the circle of a year. (The Square Circle, 
by Denis Mackail. Houghton, 1931.) Should we, 
like that mythical observer, see the inwardness of 
things—that the child of party-loving parents ought 
by all theories to have felt neglected, but really 
didn't; that the father of “impossible” adolescent 
boys paid with a grin because he had a sneaking 
sympathy with them; that the gossipy old lady 
really discharged her faithful maid with no thought 
of being cruel, so absorbed was she in her cat’s 
death; that the respectable married man who 
feared to be forty was really trying to recapture 
youth when he felt drawn to the childishly pa- 
thetic girl who was never much but a daughter? 
Let’s pray for insight and, if it isn’t asking too 
much, a bit of the artist’s touch of the imagination! 

The Good Earth, by Pearl S. Buck, is the story 
of a Chinese farmer’s family, very true to Chinese 
life—the reviewers say—but I like to think equally 
true to all human life. It interests me most 
because of the extent to which it upsets our idea 
that “the virtues” are the product of our re- 
ligion and culture. One wonders where our 
philanthropy would disappear to if we were faced 
with widespread famine conditions. It is easy 
enough to be generous when one’s own family is 
not to be the next to starve. We expect to be 
protected from bandits by our government, not 
to have to make terms with them as best we can 
When we read The Good Earth we 
see how thrift and industry bring their own curse 
if they produce enough prosperity to make work 
demeaning and if there are at the same time no 
cultural interests—nothing but food and sex and 
in old age a pipe and dreams—to fill the vacuity 


ourselves. 


| By Helen Ashton (Doubleday Doran). See 
also review in THE Fai y, February, 1931, p. 339. 
*Day, N. Y., 1931. 
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of leisure. We take security and the benefits of 
leisure too much for granted if we cannot picture 
what it would be like to lose them. 

Susan Spray, by Sheila Kaye-Smith,? shows 
clearly the important outlet which religion, be- 
coming a career, can offer to a personality which 
has capacity both for creative achievement and for 
serious personal maladjustment. Here we may 
see the tortures of poverty, failure, and inferiority 
feeling relieved by a form of expression in re- 
ligious leadership which actually does something, 
also, toward shaping the world in which the 
individual lives. One gets most, not by trying to 
dogmatize as to whether the world was better off 
for this leadership, but just by trying to under- 
stand how, in each crisis as it arose, this woman 
met her problems by the best solution she could 
find. 

To those who got a great deal from Walter 
Lippmann’s A Preface to Morals, yet felt as if 
they were left standing on a cold mountain top very 
scantily clad, Jessie Taft’s review of Otto Rank’s 
three volumes on Psychoanalysis* gives both 
stimulation and comfort. Lippmann, you remem- 
ber, identifies “high religion” (the religion of 
“ disinterestedness "—that is, the religion which 
does not expect the universe to fetch and carry 
for the individual) with scientific love of truth 
and the understanding, non-judgmental attitude 
which the mental hygienists call the mark of 
emotional maturity. Lippmann leaves one free to 
grow his own philosophy, but somehow seems to 
expect the lone individual to be mature and inde- 
pendent to the extent of having not much of any- 
thing to stand on. Rank’s philosophy is based on 
a belief in an essential dualism in human nature, 
by which each individual longs for the safety and 
sense of belonging which was his before birth 
and yet fights for the chance to be a separate and 
unique personality. The fulfilment of either wish 
brings restlessness and longing for the other. If 
Lippmann stresses too much the fulfilment of 
personality which comes in freedom from de- 
pendence, Rank supplements by pointing out that 
there is no meaning to separation unless one feels 
also the whole, the greater-than-the-self to which 
there is a belonging. All of which sounds some- 
thing like Saint Augustine, “Thou hast made 
us for Thyself, and the heart of man is restless 
until it finds its rest in Thee.” 


3 Cassell, 1931. 

4 Die Analyse des Analytikers und seiner Rolle 
in der Gesamtsituation, published in the Psycho- 
analytic Review, October, 1931, and reprinted in 
Mental Hygiene Quarterly, October, 1931. 











Incidentally, Dr. Taft's exposition of the 
psychoanalytical theory of Rank in this review 
makes clearer some of the case work philosophy 
back of Virginia Robinson’s A Changing Psy- 
chology of Social Case Work, and also her paper, 
published in the July, 1931, Mental Hygiene 
Quarterly, “ Psychoanalytic Contributions to Social 


Book 


HILANTHROPY ror true Future: Edited 
by Alfred W. Anthony. Federal Council of 
the Churches, New York, 1931, 148 pp., $1.50. 

This small book is composed of twelve papers 
read at the fourth of a series of annual conferences 
on subjects within the scope of the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters. Its 
title might well be “ Financial Policy of Charitable 
Corporations,” to paraphrase a well known book 
on profit corporations (profitable corporations 
would sound better but today it wouldn’t be true). 

The first paper is an introductory address by 
Mr. Franklin, the able custodian of the national 
funds of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in which 
charities are admonished of the desirability of 
bonding their treasurers, of providing periodic 
examination and criticism of the management of 
the charitable enterprise, and of a trusteeship 
the more conscientious because it is not subjected 
to outside scrutiny. 

Mark M. Jones, consulting economist, joins the 
current attacks on endowments as dampers on 
progress and points out the dangers of “ imposing 
responsibility for investing an endowment fund on 
a board chartered for a non-fiduciary purpose.” 
He then considers the “ fund in perpetuity,” which 
is, we take it, the sort of fund represented by 
the Carnegie Foundation or by the Rockefeller 
Institute, and pronounces it the only proper sort 
of permanent fund. Of chief interest, however, 
is his suggestion that the whims of testators should 
be strait-jacketed by legislation requiring that 
charitable bequests be to one of about twenty 
regional foundations of the type already mentioned, 
which he would like to have set up. He even 
adds that existing endowments should be trans- 
ferred to these foundations when they are estab- 
lished. It would be unfair to point out difficulties, 
because these brief papers are necessarily limited 
to outlines. Mr. Jones has attacked a major social 
problem and we hope that he will publish a 
development at length of his proposals. Perhaps 
he has already done so. 

Ernest C. Hull, Secretary of the Department 
of Annuities of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, writes on annuities. His church has an 
enviable reputation for financial wisdom so that 
his contribution is of especial interest. He reviews 
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Case Treatment.” Whatever the professional 
philosophers might make of it, to us ordinary 
mortals it is both amazing and delightful to find 
a belief in the creative will of the individual 
emerging after long wrapping in the cocoon of a 
philosophy of determinism. 

RANDOM READER 


Reviews 


the legal, financial, and social aspects of gifts of 
principal to charities in exchange for a stipulated 
life income to the donor and advises charities to 
seek competent actuarial advice upon their annuity 
engagements. 

Pierce Williams, of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, discusses the employment of 
professional promotional agencies for raising 
capital funds for charities. We cannot present his 
conclusions fairly in the brief space at our com- 
mand but we can and do commend his article to 
the consideration of those concerned. 

The possibility of co-operation among charitable 
agencies seeking permanent funds is considered 
by Mr. Anthony, chairman of the committee of 
the Council, responsible for these papers. He finds 
that co-operation is possible within limits which 
he states, Similar co-operation between charities 
and trust companies is treated by Mr. Mershon 
of the American Bankers Association. He tells 
charities now to present to trust officers their case 
for inclusion in the bounty of intending testators. 
Raymond M. White, of the New York Bar, tells 
charities that lawyers cannot influence testators 
in their favor but that there are many things 
that charities can do to enable the lawyer to 
answer intelligently questions by a testator about 
contemplated charitable bequests. 

How Cornell University brings its needs to the 
attention of will-making alumni is described by 
Mr. Flack, the Executive Secretary of the organi- 
zation in charge of this work. 

Mr. McLean, Field Director of the Family 
Welfare Association of America, gives his tests 
for appraising the purposes and methods of chari- 
ties. These are distinctly qualitative, as of course 
they should be. And he tells you that the National 
Information Bureau can give an appraisal of any 
national charity, or inform you how to make 
inquiries for yourself. The subject of appraisal 
is continued in a paper on Standards of Measure- 
ment of Educational Institutions by Robert L. 
Kelly, Director of the Association of Americar 
Colleges, who states that such measurement is 
difficult but possible and is being undertaken. 

Gerard T. Remsen, of the New York Bar, an 
expert on wills, says that the way to get your 
will well drawn is to pay a proper fee to a good 
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lawyer for doing it and then pay another fee 
to another good lawyer for checking the work of 
the first. This sounds facetious but we do not 
intend it so. There is no doubt that will-drawing 
is a difficult matter, because there are so many 
contingencies which must be covered. If you make 
a will at all it will pay your family to have it 
carefully drawn. Consultation is not uncommon 
in medicine; why not have it in the law? Mr. 
Remsen also urges that DO IT NOW is the 
slogan to shout at all and sundry in connection 
with wills, and he hopes that the shouting will 
grow ever louder and more effective. He thinks 
that charities could co-operate in publicity for the 
cause. As to wiser public giving, Mr. Remsen 
thinks it will follow from greater care in making 
wills. To some extent this is true but we do 
not see any vital connection between care in 
formulating and expressing the testator’s general 
desires and the inspiration of wise desires. 

Laurence H. Sloan, Vice-President of that in- 
defatigable fact-collector and wise appraiser of 
corporate values, the Standard Statistics Com- 
pany, writes on Common Stocks in the Eleemo- 
synary Institution’s Portfolio. If we were ever 
connected with a charity rich enough to be called 
an Eleemosynary Institution and to have a Port- 
folio, we should certainly wish Mr. Sloan’s Com- 
pany to tell us how to make it richer. Mr. Sloan 
says, or implies, that the long-term trend of 
common stocks is still upward, a bit of good cheer 
which is alone worth the small price of this book. 
We had decided to bequeath ours to the Soviet 
Government for whatever use it could make of 
them. He says that charities need not be afraid 
to acquire and hold common stocks if the treasurer 
or manager of the charity’s finances will keep his 
eyes off all fluctuations of price and firmly on 
yield and future prospects. Constant re-forecast 
is the only safety device and whenever it becomes 
unfavorable there is only one time to sell and 
that is NOW. 

In conclusion, we believe that when financial 
officers of charities form a national ‘association 
they will wish to discuss this book, or its latest 
edition, at their meetings, and that meanwhile 
those perplexed unassociated beings and all board 
members ought to buy, read, and discuss it. 

SPENCER ErvIN 


HE MEANING oF PsyCHO-ANALYsIS: Martin 
W. Peck, M.D. Knopf, N. Y., 1931, 272 pp., 
$2.50. 

It may be a question whether any person should 
review a book on psycho-analysis who is not him- 
self an analyst, but so great has been the effect of 
the psychological principles underlying this special 
technique of analysis on both social service and 
education that the opinion of a layman as to the 
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general usefulness of a hand book on the subject 
may not be out of place. There is much confusion 
in the minds of persons who are acquainted with 
the subject at all as to the relationship of psycho- 
analysis to general psychology, to psychiatry, and 
to psycho-therapy. Dr. Peck has written a book 
with the express purpose of answering these and 
many similar questions. In the process of answer- 
ing them he gives an account of the technique of 
psycho-analysis which is simple enough for one 
quite unacquainted with the process to understand 
and also interprets both the psychology and the 
philosophy underlying the technique so that appli- 
cations in other fields than medicine are readily 
made. The personality of the social case worker, 
her own drives and possible conflicts in their rela- 
tion to successful case work have been the subject 
of many studies in the last two or three years. The 
need to exercise authority, to identify unduly with 
the client, to withdraw if difficulties having special 
emotional significance for the worker are encoun- 
tered—all these lions in the path of the social 
worker are given vividness of interpretation as one 
realizes their meaning to the psycho-analyst. 

The characteristics of a successful psycho- 
analysis can, with the aid of this book, be easily 
translated into the language of case work. The 
need for rapport and for active transference, the 
need for objectivity and complete control of emo- 
tional response, and the need for breaking the 
transference in a constructive way, that is, for 
working toward complete independence on the part 
of the client, become evident to the reader. 

Criticism has often been made of case records. 
that they do not make clear enough the process 
through which rapport is reached and utilized. Dr. 
Peck’s statement with regard to the goal of analysis 
would seem to contain useful analogies. He says, 

This goal of analysis [that is, the revelation to 
the patient of what has been really going on, of his 
part in the situation] is attained by two routes, 
which work both together and separately; first, by 
a conscious intellectual understanding which is set 
free enough from emotional bias profitably to be 
made use of; and second, by constructive changes 


which result from the actual experience and of 
which, as often as not, the patient is quite unaware. 


By “the actual experience,” Dr. Peck means of 
course, the experience of this close and continuous 
association with the analyst which is emotional in 
nature and highly influential in guiding the patient's 
attitudes toward his own difficulties and his rela- 
tionships with those around him. Too seldom in 
the past has the social worker considered the emo- 
tional drives connected with her association with 
her client and the power this association may have 
for initiating constructive or destructive ideas and’ 
behavior in him. Because of the great importance: 
of this element in the total situation the main dis- 
cussion in this book with regard to method is with: 
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transference—its successful or unsuccessful hand- 
ling—perhaps the most easily misunderstood of any 
detail of psycho-analytical treatment. 

The book ends with an account of two interest- 
ing case studies. These are a little harder to 
understand and to follow than the straight discus- 
sion but contain most. enlightening comments. It 
is impossible not to Agree with the opinion of Dr. 
Bernard Glueck, who writes the introduction, that 
“the progressive social worker and teacher will 
find in it a very helpful and accurate statement 
which might serve as a very desirable antidote 
to some of the literature on the subject that may 
have confused them in the past.” 

ELeANor Hope JOHNSON 


EX Epucation or CHILpREN: Mary Ware 
S Dennett. Vanguard Press, New York, 1931, 
195 pp. $1.75. 

This book for the sex education of parents, ex- 
pands the author's earlier writing with more room 
for emotional setting, background, and inference. 
A generalization, in a sense severely practical and 
as a matter of course sincere, it was developed by 
the mother of sons out of experience in various 
kinds of public education including legislative re- 
form. It bears the marks of an age of organiza- 
tions, in that it attempts to externalize chiefly, 
definitely, and analytically, knowledge about ex- 
perience characteristically secret. 

The material uses the literary method of antag- 
onism; it does not seek to convert to its opinion 
but instead rouses and clarifies the opposition. It 
invites fire in regard to its position about the 
church, auto-erotism, the specific facts of sexual 
union, the case histories, the bibliography, and the 
possessive attitude implied in so complete a sharing 
of sex problems between generations. Very inter- 
esting in its consistence, it presents on these points 
a prescribed course, without alternatives or com- 
pensations in equilibrium. Such positive statements 
of the issues encourage other styles of sex educa- 
tion. This is most desirable since representatives 
of many points of view should define and project 
their meaning into sexual experience. 

Lura BEAM 
National Committee on Maternal Health 


OCIAL Psycuotocy: Joseph K. Folsom. 
Harper & Brothers, N. Y., 1931, 701 pp., 
$3.50. 


This book is avowedly written as a textbook and, 
if we must have textbooks, it is to be hoped that 
we get more of this sort rather than the type which 
either insults the intelligence of student and teacher, 
or vainly attempts to combine a teaching device 
with a systematic presentation of a theory. As a 
textbook this volume has no serious rival in its 
field. Its construction is ingenious and its style is 
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lucid. It attempts less to propound a system of 
social psychology than to synthesize the existing 
literature representing various systems in such a 
fashion as to give the student a view of the scope 
of the discipline, its chief problems and concepts, 
and existing methods of work. It is therefore 
quite comprehensive and at the same time loosely 
knit. It has a virtue, not frequently found in text- 
books, of carrying the student to the frontier of 
the discipline and acquainting him with current 
activities of research. On the other hand it trans- 
cends the scope of conventional volumes of this 
sort by frequently carrying the reader into the 
midst of methodological and conceptual contro- 
versies for which he may be ill prepared. For the 
most part the author does not duplicate what other 
textbook writers have done but refers to them at 
points where they have dealt more adequately with 
the subject. 

Folsom makes the most successful attempt thus 
far evident to integrate the approach of the indi- 
vidual psychologist, the social interactionist, and 
the cultural sociologist. In this attempt he 
cautiously circumvents the common error of start- 
ing out with a study of the individual with em- 
phasis on the nervous system and appending 
thereto a postscript on culture. He regards social 
psychology as concerned with the study of atti- 
tudes of human beings in society—which is another 
way of saying “the subjective aspect of culture.” 
Unfortunately, like many other modern American 
social psychologists, he puts a great deal of trust 
in the process of conditioning as an explanatory 
principle and fails to see its limitations when ap- 
plied to human behavior which involves symbols 
and meanings. Similarly the stimulus-response 
and reflex arc formulations appear in the volume 
in such orthodox form as if John Dewey had never 
written his penetrating critiques showing that in 
human life we are dealing with a reflex circuit 
instead of an arc and that the individual makes his 
own stimuli rather than waits passively to be 
aroused by a thunderbolt from the external world. 
On the other hand the volume distinguishes itself 
from most others by placing the act of wish-fulfil- 
ment in the center of social psychological investi- 
gation and by presenting an illuminating analysis 
of this mechanism. 

As a treatise on social psychology this volume 
should prove of great interest to social workers, 
teachers, and psychiatrists. It introduces many 
admirable new features into the art of textbook 
writing, such as giving a directory—fragmentary 
though it is—of the leading research activities in 
the field and the persons engaged in them. Not the 
least of the virtues of Professor Folsom’s Social 
Psychology is that it raises many more questions 
than it answers. Louis WirtH 

The University of Chicago 
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o HE mister” had deserted Mrs. R when 
Cornelius was a rickety baby of two years. 
Mrs. R times her life by this event. It 
serves as a savory introduction—a ladling up, as 
it were, of most of her conversation. 

“Oh, la! When did Valeria have her tonsils 
out? Now let’s see The mister left in 
1925. Why then it must have been in 1927. Ain't 
it so, Valeria?” 

And Mrs. R will beam benignly at this chrono- 
logical accomplishment and heave herself into a 
chair. 

Mrs. R sits a great deal nowadays. Her 
“various” veins are troubling her again. She and 
her neighbor in the rear have many a profitable 
clinical chat about them. 

Mrs. R takes her varicose veins and the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of Mr. R with the same air of 
resigned patience. She can explain neither, but 
has grown used to both. 

She is “up for Mother’s Pension” and proud of 
it. It is her stay and comfort; her weapon against 
pressing landlords; her oasis in a world of trouble. 

“Then I can get them kids some decent shoes. 
Those rubber-bottoms don’t last a week. Espe- 
cially Dan’s. Ain't it so?” 

Dan is Mrs. R’s eldest. Her latest and most 
frequent diversion is in trying to discipline him. 

“Dan ain’t bad. Still and all, he’s full of the 
Ole Nick. When he got back from that summer 
camp, he was as jumpy as a skeeter. The charity 
lady said not to nag at him. He’s making a 
*justment, whatsum-ever that is! Law, I say a 
taste of strap would do him good. That’s how my 
ma brung up her twelve. We never sassed her— 
you bet. Ain’t it so?”—breathless and triumphant 
Mrs. R will wind up her diagnosis of her son’s 
psychological make-up. 

“ He’s a queer one, that kid. Why do you know 
he was that excited when he got to the Union 
Station that he thought the guy callin’ the trains 
was sayin’ the Lord’s Prayer. Can you beat it?” 

Mrs. R is certain that you cannot. 

And so we will leave her leaning perilously over 
the fire escape calling to Dan. 

“Danee! Danee! Come in this minute before 
you break them glasses. Danee! Danee!” 

Mrs. R is really shouting her magnificat to life 
in the only vernacular she knows. 


Ain’t it so? 


? 


Epona HINES 
Case Worker, United Charities of Chicago 
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The Pennsylvania School of Social 


and Health Work 


Two-year program of graduate 
training for Social Case Work 
and Community Social Work. 


One-year program of 
Public Health Nursing 
education for  regis- 
tered graduate nurses. 


Bulletin and further information 
on request. 


311 S. Juniper STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 











La Leo Leo 


HROUGH several scholarships 
exceptional opportunities are 
made available to graduate students, 
recent graduates and college seniors, 
to secure professional training for 
responsible positions in social 
work. “ Information 
will be mailed upon 
request. 
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The New York School of Social Work 
122 East Twenty-second Street 
New York 























Preparation for Social Work 


OR positions of responsibility and leadership in the various 
fields of social work special preparation is essential. The 
American Association of Schools of Professional Social 

Work submits for your information and guidance the following 
list of member schools in which recognized courses in social 


work are given. 
recommended. 


Atlanta School of Social Work, Atlanta 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of 
Social Economy & Social Research 


University of California, Berkeley 
Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
Department of Social Work 


Fordham University 
811 Woolworth Building, New York City 
School of Sociology & Social Service 


University of Chicago 

Graduate School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration 

University of Cincinnati 

School of Social Work 


Indiana University, Indianapolis 
Training Course for Social Work 


Loyola University, Chicago 
School of Sociology 


McGill University, Montreal 
School for Social Workers 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Curriculum in Social Work 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Training Course for Social & Civic Work 


University of Missouri, Columbia 
Curriculum in Public Welfare 


National Catholic School of Social Service 
Washington, D. C. 


Correspondence with individual schools is 


New York School of Social Work 
122 E. 22nd Street, New York City 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
School of Public Welfare 


Ohio State University, Columbus 
School of Social Administration 


University of Oregon, Portland 
Portland School of Social Work 


The Pennsylvania School of Social and 


Health Work, 
311 S. Juniper Street, Philadelphia 


Simmons College School of Social Work 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
School for Social Work 


University of So. California, Los Angeles 
School of Social Welfare 


Training School for Jewish Social Work 
71 West 47th Street, New York City 


Tulane University, New Orleans 
School of Social Work 


Washington University, St. Louis 
Geo. Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


College of William and Mary, Richmond, Va. 
School of Social Work and Public Health 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Course in Social Work 
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